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The Rollers 
Of Progress 


= macs gc the wheels of 
progress turn Hyatt roller 
bearings are found. 


On mine cars in the bowels of 
the earth, on logging blocks in 
the depths of the forest, on in- 
dustrial and freight trucks at 
great centers of commerce, on 
farm implements and tractors on 
the prairies of the West. 


On textile machinery in the 
mills of the East and the South, 
on electric and steam railroads, 
on paper making and printing 
inery, on electric motors, 
on contractors’ and steel mill 
equipment, on automobiles and 
trucks. 
In every activity where steady, 
uninterrupted production and 
economical operation are impor- 
tant factors, Hyatt bearings fill 
an urgent need. 


Since the original application of 
Hyatt bearings thirty-four years 
ago to lineshafts, the uses and in- 
stallations of these bearings have 
increased constantly. 
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The combined efforts of trained 
engineers and specialists have 
made possible steady improve- 
ments in these bearings to keep 
pace with the changes and prog- 
ress of industrial developments. 
Hyatt bearings meet the demands 
for greater efficiency at lower cost 
because they run easily, are dur- 
able and dependable, and reduce 
power, lubrication and mainte- 
nance costs. 


We shall be glad to tell you the 
advantages of applying Hyatt 
roller bearings to the machines 
you use and produce. Write 
the nearest district office—no 
obligation will be incurred. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT 


WORCESTER 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
MELWAUKEE 






NNN 
HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR ALL MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
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THIS IS A STUDEBAKER YEAR 


























STUDEBAKER 


OTABLE for its beauty—for its smooth, quality. {| For only Studebaker builds fine cars 

N silent, abundant power and for its de- complete (both body and chassis) in large 

pendability — this new Studebaker volume and then shares the manufacturing 

Big Six Sedan is even more notable for its savings with customers. {| Nineteen new 

moderate price. {In this particular it differs Studebaker models on three world-famous 

: from all other fine cars. It sells for hundreds of chassis. Styles for every taste and purpose. 
. dollars less than any other car of comparable Prices for practically every pocketbook. 


The price, $2575 f. 0. b. factory, includes front and rear bumper and extra tire 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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FORBES Offers 


$225 in Cash Prizes for the Best 
Answers to the Question: 


“WHICH COMPANIES 

HAVE THE LOWEST 

LABOR TURNOVER 
IN AMERICA?” 


ORBES MAGAZINE wants to know—business 

‘ men everywhere want to know—how your company 

has reduced its labor turnover. The cost of hiring and 

firing men in the shops—the cost of training and 

developing and constantly changing shop personnel— 
is a vital problem to American business. 


Some companies—some corporations—whether indus- 
trial, railroad, or public utility—have solved the ques- 
tion of how to keep their men happy—how to prevent 
frequent disruptions—how to keep their same per- 
sonnel year in and year out—their main employment 
problem being only in adding new men of the right 
calibre when expanding business requires additional 
help. There will always be a certain percentage of 
shifting workers—but how to keep the percentage 
small in each individual shop is something FORBES 
wants to find out in this contest. 


PRIZES 
RE RS os Wika conway $100 
Second Prize.............. 50 
Third Prize............... 25 


Five additional Prizes of 10 each 


Conditions of the Contest 


1. Letters should show average labor turnover for the three- 
year period embracing 1922-1923-1924. 

2. Letters should also show average number cf employees for 
the same peri 

3. Contestants should show what caused a lew turnover of labor. 

4. Letters are to be written only by those now employed by 
the companies about which they write. The contest is open to 
all employees of industrial concerns, railroads and public 
utilities. 

5. Letters should be accompanied hy memorandum from an officer 
of the company, attesting to the truth and reliability of the 
statements and facts. 

6. Letters should not exceed 2,000 words in length. 

7. Contest — at midnight. April 30, 1925. Winners will be 
announced in the June 1, 1925, issue. 

8. The contest will be judged by the Editors of Forbes Magazine. 


Send your letters, as soon 
as they are completed, to 


Contest Editor 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Beautiful Fisher Body 


of streamline design 


Duco Finish 


in rich aqua-marine blue 


Polished Radiator 


of non-rusting airplane 
metal 


Fisher V-V Windshield 


full vision and ventilation 


Rich Velour Upholstery 
Modern Chassis Design 
Disc Clutch 


requiring no lubrication 


Long Semi-Elliptic Springs 
of chrome vanadium steel 


Powerful Economical Motor 
Balloon Tires, Disc Wheels 
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LET/ 


/ CHEVRO 
— | rr 


Ser Economical Transportation 





A completely appointed 
Sedan with Fisher Body 
to sell at 


$825 


f.0.b. Flint, Mich. 


Think of the splendid value that 
this represents! 





Scores of fine car features, many 
of them exclusive, give Chevrolet 
dealers a distinct sales advantage. 
People are surprisedand delighted 
to get so much for so little money. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Roadster - $525 Commercial 
Touring - 525 Chassis - $425 
Coupe - - 715 Express Truck 


Coach - - 735 Chassis - 550 
All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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At Your Service 


The courteous girl at the switchboard speaks the first word 
in more than two million conversations an hour. Presiding 
day and night at the busy intersections of speech, she is always 
at the call of the nation’s homes, farms and offices. 


Out of sight, and most of the time out of hearing of the 
subscribers, little is known of the switchboard girl—of her 
training and supervision under careful teachers, and of her 
swift and skilful work. Likewise, little is known of the engi- 
neering problems necessary to bring the terminals of fifteen 
million telephones within the reach of a girl’s arm, or of the 
ceaseless work of maintenance which in fair weather and 
storm keeps the mechanism fit and the wires open. 

America’s millions of people must have at their command 
means of direct and instant communication, and the Bell System 
must ever be in tune with the demands of national service. 

These are the components of America’s system of teleph- 
ony: The best of engineering, of manufacture, of facilities— 
and a personnel trained and eager to serve. 





™, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
(By AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
% ly BELL SYSTEM 


L One Policy, One System, Universal Service 








Forbes | 





A Convenient Way To Subscribe To FORBES 


Just fill in and mail the coupon below. 


Your subscription will then commence with the very next issue 
after we receive it. . 


A subscription to Forbes is a profitable $5 investment. 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $5 (add 50c. extra for Canadian and $1 extra for Foreign 
Postage). Enter my subscription to Forbes Magazine for one year. 
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Putting the HUM 
Into Humdrum 


URPRISING things 
happen even in these 
rather humdrum days 
whenever a business gets its 
back up, sets its jaw, and 
goes out to fight for business. 

“All things come to him 
who waits”—yes, but he who 
goes after what he wants 
doesn’t have to wait. 

Out in the Middle West 
there’s a public utility com- 
pany which counts it a slow 
process to depend for busi- 
ness on natural growth. In- 
stead, it forces the issue and 
aggressively develops every 
resource in its territory. 

The Interstate Public 


. Service Company kept in 


mind that if a way could be 
found to develop the business 
interests of the community it 
served there was bound to be 
created an increased demand 
for service. 

It wasn’t easy; but Harry 
Reid, president, and the 
splendid organization he 
heads, have put over a de- 
velopment program which 
has produced a surprisingly 
increased demand for service. 


10 Tons of Freight 
to Each Trolley Rider 


The Interstate furnishes 
electric, railway, water, and 
gas services. Its traction 
lines are only 117 miles long 
—between Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

It has made a particularly 
strong fight to build up its 
freight traffic, and—would 
you believe it?—in 1923 it 
handled freight in the pro- 
portion of more than ten 
tons for every passenger car- 
ried. 

Here are the figures: 10,- 
797,011 passengers; 113,- 
975,720 tons of freight. 

Its freight revenues have 
increased 261 per cent. in the 
last five years. 

Recently Jonathan Brooks 
told “Forbes” readers how 
Insull picks winners. Inter- 
state is an Insull property. 
In Forbes for April 1, O. D. 
Foster tells how this Insull 
winner did it. 
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The success of the new 
Willys-Knight assumes 
the proportions of a 
great national welcome 




















There isa greatand very definite national 
movement toward Willys-Knight—the 
motor car that owners can keep, want to 
keep and do keep for yzars and years. 


The Willys-Knight sleeve-valve en- 
gine isthe on/ytype of internal combustion 
engine that actually improves with use! 
This engine stays young because all mov- 
ing parts move with a siding ora rotary 
motion—whereas poppet-valve engines 
have clashing parts in constant concus- 
sion... This engine does not choke up 
with carbon—whereas poppet-valve 
engines do choke up with carbon... 
This engine mever needs valve-grinding 
—whereas poppet-valvesdo need grind- 
ing... Quiet in the beginning, this 
engine is even quieter after thousands of 
miles of driving — whereas poppet-valve 
engines grow noisier. . . This engine 
gains power with age—poppet-valve 
engines /ese power with age! 


The new Willys-Knight is the on/y car 
in the United States that is equipped 
with the great Lanchester Balancer — 
the celebrated invention which enables 
Willys-Knight to introduce to the motor- 
ists of this country the joys of vibra- 
tionless motoring. No vibration at any 
engine speed! 


Dr. Lee de Forest, the ‘‘father’’ of 
radio; Glenn Curtiss, the aeroplane in- 
ventor; Hiram P. Maxim, President of 
the Maxim Silencer Company; Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary of the U.S. Navy—scores of prom- 
inent Americans, after riding in the new 
Willys-Knight, have voiced their high- 
est praise of this car’s remarkable 
smoothness—its quietness—its nimble 
getaway —its great sufficiency of sus- 
tained power. Look into this car. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,, Inc. , Toledo, O. 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


The Sedan Reduced $200 


With an Engine you will never wear out 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


That New I LLYS-KNIGHT 
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¥% There are MORE BUICKS in use north 
of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi 
_ than there are 6-cylinder cars of any other | ‘ 
make in the entire United States. = —- ~ 
You choose wisely when you choose a Buick 
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Seventeen Healthy Business 
Developments— The Outlook 


HE question to ask, amid 
the prevailing trend to- 
wards pessimism, is: 

Are current business tendencies 
healthy or unhealthy? 

Let us analyze the devolopments 
which have been attracting most 
attention. 

Wheat has had a severe fall from 
the peak it reached on wild specu- 
lation. 

This is healthy. 

Forward ordering of retail mer- 
chandise continues to lack snap, 
merchants preferring to buy very 
conservatively. 

This is healthy. 

The stock market, after its dras- 
tic and long-continued rise, has ex- 
perienced a sobering reaction. 

This is healthy. 

The advance in commodity 
prices, meaning the cost of living, 
has apparently been halted after 
being in progress for about eight 
months. 

This is healthy. 

The building boom has abated to 


* the extent that absurd premiums 


no longer have to be paid to at- 
tract skilled artisans. 

This is healthy. 

Gold exports and heavier borrow- 
ing by brokers caused the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank ‘to 
raise its discount rate to 34% per 
cent. and imparted firmness to call 
money rates, thus militating 
against reckless plunging in Wall 
Street. 

This is healthy. 

The sixty-eighth Congress has 
passed unwept, and the composi- 
tion of the sixty-ninth Congress 
holds fewer terrors for the finan- 
cial and business world. 

This is healthy. 

There has been a marked rise in 
the price of certain food animals 
and cotton growers have also been 
able to realize somewhat better 
prices for their product. 


By B. C. Forbes 


This is healthy. 

Agitation against expanding 
taxes has cut down Federal ex- 
penditures and also the ambitious 
spending ptograms of at least 
some other tax-levying bodies 
throughout the country. 


This is healthy. 


The steel industry, despite vig- 
orous placing of orders during re- 
cent months, is reported to be re- 
ducing operations to a rate more in 
harmony with new business im- 
mediately within sight. 

This is healthy. 

Automobile centers have been 
rather quiet throughout the Win- 
ter months because manufacturers 
have chosen to keep production in 
harmony with the actual visible 
demand and are not, therefore, car- 
rying enormous inventories. 

This is healthy. 

Takings of cotton by mills has 
shown a material increase and 
consumption in Europe has also 
been somewhat heavier. 

This is healthy. 

Our railroads have been able 
without stress or strain or conges- 
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Wheat Prices — Ce 


tion to handle thus far this year 
the largest volume of traffic ever 
moved during a corresponding 
period. 

This is healthy. 

Without any outbreak of infla- 
tion or any orgy of speculative 
buying, bank clearings since Jan- 
uary 1 have also broken all records. 

This is healthy. 

In nearly every industry both 
production and buying are proceed- 
ing cautiously rather than reck- 
lessly. 

This is healthy. 

Expectations of a trade boom 
which were rather rife as we en- 
tered the New Year have died down 
and more reasonable hopes are 
now held. 

This is healthy. 

Europe has been distinctly on 
the mend, and sterling exchange 
has moved up impressively towards 
the gold parity. 

This is healthy. 

Banking yardsticks, production 
yardsticks, all show that more than 
the average amount of business is 
being done straight along. And 
better things are probable. - 


SEP \OCT | NOV | DEC R 


Cents per Found 


Cents per Bushel 


‘S 
RY 
Corn Prices ~ 


$s 
Cotton Prices 


The sharp declines in prices for wheat and corn are shown in the above chart. 


Cotton, on the other 





has been holding firm. 


With all thy Getting, get Understanding 


Fact and 


By the Editor 


The three M’s of management are Men, Methods and 
Materials. Of these three the most important is Men, for 
no matter how efficient your Methods may be or how 
fine your Materials, success will not be achieved 


unless the right men are handling 


THE them. Of course, even the brain- 
pn ye iest of men court failure if their 
MANAGEMENT Methods and their Materials are not 


right. It was Chairman Thayer of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company who once 
impressed upon me that some executives took tremendous 
pains to draw up an ideal organization chart, and then 
felt that nothing more was necessary. 

“But,” said Mr. Thayer, “an organization chart may be 
perfect on paper and yet be worthless. No chart func- 
tions by itself. Executives must choose men who will 
see that it functions properly.” And it was Andrew 
Carnegie who declared once that even though his whole 

plant burned down overnight, he could start up all over 
again, but that if he lost his organization of men he would 
be helpless. 

Get the first M of management right, namely, Men, 
and the right Methods and the right Materials will fol- 
low. But if you start with the wrong men, even the Lest 
Methods and the best Materials will avail nothing. 

* * * 


Think things through or by and by you will be through. 


x * * 
Acts should always be preceded by an “f.” 
* * * 


As I stood near a little pile of dirt in a New York 
street something happened which set my mind working. 
First, a man dropped a cigar butt on it. In a moment or 
two a girl, who was unwrapping a piece of chewing gum, 

threw the paper on the pile. By and 
A by a youth pitched the fag-end of 


hg a cigarette on it. The rest oi the 
OF DIRT block was quite clean. The thought 


came to me: dirt attracts dirt. Then 
I began wondering whether we do not see a similar proc- 
ess all through life. The mischievous school-boy incites 
other school-boys to become mischievous, and other mis- 
chievous boys are attracted to him. The loafing work- 
man has a bad influence upon those working alongside of 
him, whereas the industrious workman has a good in- 
fluence. Have you not noticed that you yourself shape 
your behavior and your speech more or less in line with 
the behavior and speech of those you happen to be with? 
The executive head who is a prodigious worker has an in- 
spiring effect upon his organization. Example begets 
imitation. And like attracts like. 

I left that little pile of dirt impressed by the potency of 
our own example and by the importance, therefore, of 
wielding the right kind of influence. Perhaps there is 
a thought in this for executives and wage-earners alike. 





Comment 


What can the public think when oil leader after «ij 
leader implicated by the Government in alleged question. 
able financial ‘acts flees the country and refuses to submi 
to.a Federal subpoena? Briefly, the charge made is tha 

certain very influential men got to. 


OIL MEN gether and cooked up the sule and 
satiate ; the purchase of an enormous quan. 


PUBLIC THINK? tity of oil on terms which yielded 
millions of graft, arid that part of 
this graft went to ex-Secretary of the Interior Albert B. 
Fall. The New York Times reports that of these big 
men wanted, Colonel Robert W. Stewart, chairman of 
the board of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
weeks ago sailed away beyond the reach of a United 
States Marshal; that James E. O’Neil, then president of 
the Prairie Oil & Gas Company, and H. M. Blackmer, 
chairman of the Midwest Refining Company, migrated to 
Europe some fifteen months ago and have refused to 
testify or to return from France, where, it is rcported, 
they may stay for the remainder of their lives; that H. M. 
Osler, of Canada, a prominent lawyer identified with the 
deal, “was last reported somewhere in Northern Africa 
and has been gone a long time” (he has since been re- 
ported ill in London) and that the fifth man alleged to 
have been one of -the principals, Harry F. Sinclair, does 
not care to “squeal,” to use a word common among law- 
breakers. 

Can the man in the street be blamed for assuming that 
every: last one of these prominent men has been guilty of 
doing things they are afraid to reveal? If these rich 
men are guiltless of wrongdoing, their haste to get out 
of the country and stay out of the country at this time of 
investigation is not only inexplicable, but is most reprehen- 
sible and condemnable, for it inevitably arouses suspicion 
and bitterness against the business world and will do not a 
little to incite anti-business agitation and clamor for anti- 
business laws. - 

Oil scandals have figured so much in public and private 
life of late that one is impelled to ask if there is inherent 
in oil one more element than chemistry lists, namely, an 
evil spirit. All classes of business men may be affected 
far more than they imagine by the final outcome of this 
latest besmirching episode. 


* * * 
| Adversity can prove a wonderful tonic. 
2 * 


Each of us is a capitalist, owning what is beyond 
price: our own bodies and souls. 
* * * 


Notice the first four letters in bustle. 
_* * * 


Don’t ask “How's business?” but diligently seek the 


answer to the question “Where's business?” 
* * * 


Usually it isn’t the hard worker who finds work hard. 
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The seven-day work-week will. be abolished by law 
unless it is abolished voluntarily by the railroads. It will 
pay railway executives to undertake this inevitable task 
without delay. Why? During the remainder of this year 

the railroads will be free from har- 


ABOLISH assment by the politicians. But 
en that there will by and. by arise in- 
THIS YEAR sistent and successful demands for 

a readjustment of freight rates is 
certain. It will cost the railroads money to stop the 


seven-day week. But popular and political sentiment 
unquestionably will endorse the removal of this un-Ameri- 
can evil. 

Let the railroads, therefore, bestir themselves to ef- 
fect this inescapable reform between now and ihe reas- 
sembling of Congress. Then, whatever additional expense 
is entailed upon the railroads will be taken into considera- 
tion when the rate question next comes up. No politician, 
no Intetstate Commerce Commissioner will object to in- 
cluding among the railroads’ legitimate operating costs 
the addition to the wage bill caused by abolishing the 
seven-day work-week. Thus the railroads can solve the 
problem without materially hurting their ultimate net 
profits. 

Railway executives are hired men. As one of their 
employers, as an investor in railway securities, I shall 
feel that 1 am being poorly served unless the seven-day 
week is done away with before the politicians step in and 
bedevil matters—and profits—by acting rashly and dras- 
tically. 

The alternative is not the continuance or the abolition 
of the 365-day work-year. The alternative is voluntary 
action or compulsory action. The problem ¢an be handled 
better by railway executives ‘familiar with every angle 
of it than by politicians not familiar with every angle 

That. presents. the whole question in-a-nutshell. 

* * * 
We may not all have ancestors; but we can strive to ‘be 
one. “IRS 
ae tee 


Spend freely—effort. 
a ae 


To-day, remember, by and by will be one of “the good 
old days.” | 
* * * 


As sure as the rising sun is the coming of keener inter- 
national competition. Almost every nation being a debtor 
to the United States, particular efforts will be attracted 
to shipping goods to this country. Also, there will un- 

questionably be a special drive to 


POLITICIANS oust American manufacturers from 
MUST GET - 

BROADER VIEW world markets. Our own Govern- 
OF BUSINESS ment has not hesitated to pass pro- 


tective laws, regardless of whether 
such laws were acceptable or anathema to other countries. 
We must expect other countries to retaliate—Canada’s 
proposal to prohibit the export of wood pulp to the United 
States is an instance of what may happen elsewhere. In 
other words, fierce commercial warfare between America 
and foreign countries looms on the horizon. 
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You probably have noticed that Washington politicians 
are again worried over the operations of American cor- 
porations in other countries. The suspicion is expressed 
that certain American concerns sometimes sell at lower 
prices in foreign markets than they sell at home. The 
very idea of such a thing causes certain Washington wise- 
acres to see red. 

Well, the indications are that during the coming 
battle, it may prove well for this country if numbers of 
our large corporations are financially and otherwise able 
to carry hostilities into “enemy” territory. Suppose, for 
example, German interests were to invade this market 
with goods produced by cheap labor and undersell our 
domestic manufacturers by naming lower prices here than 
they charge at home. Why should not American inter- 
ests be permitted to use exactly the same weapon by way 
of retaliation? Small manufacturers, of course, are un- 
able to fight back thus effectively. But, happily, we do now 
have a few business enterprises here as large, as able, as 
powerful and as resourceful as exist in any other nation 
on the face of the earth. 

Suppose the United States Steel Corporation or the. 
General Electric Company or the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany should find that foreign producers are selling here 
at lower prices than they sell at home, why should they 
be prevented from entering the home territory of such a 
competitior, and selling there at lower prices than rule 
here? 

The time has come for our politicians to do tie very 
best, with what brains they possess, to take an interna- 
tional, not a parochial, view of commerce. A fiery, 
pseudo patriotic oration could easily be prepared and 
delivered against the procedure here outlined. But a lit- 
tle deeper knowledge of economics would prevent poli- 
ticians from mouthing such flub-dub. 

Itis extremely regrettable that our Federal Trade 
Commission has degenerated into such a misfit body, al- 
ways readier to trumpet “complaints” against American 
employers than to co-operate constructively in strengthen- 
ing our business structure. The right kind of a Federal 
Trade: Commission could do much to disseminate sound 
economic information and education, information and 
education which would lessen misguided agitation and at- 
tacks by shortsighted politicians. Since no help can be 
expected from the costly body, maintained by taxpayers, 
which. should render very valuable help, it behooves busi- 
ness leaders to leave no stone unturned to promulgate 
a correct knowledge of the A. B. C. of industry and eco- 
nomics. 

. *x* * * 


Ruts end in dryrot. 
es 


Even U.S. Government bonds have their ups and downs. 
x * * : 
The man who habitually drives a hard bargain drives 


happiness out of his heart. 
*x* x*« * 


Sloth in youth spells suffering in age. 
; * * * 
Any old steam engine can run so long as the going ts 


downhill, but it takes force and power to make progress 
when the going ts uphill. 
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OUTHERN financial 
S interests, headed by 
Banker R. S. Hecht, 

of New Orleans, have ac- 
quired control of the South- 
ern Cotton Oil Company, 
paying $8,875,000 for the 
company and its eighty plants 
scattered throughout the cot- 








Local Companies Shaking 
Off New York Control 


most everywhere im selling 
securities to local customers, 
to employees and to other in. 
vestors in home communities. 

Look at these figures, 
compiled by Robert S. Bin.’ 
kerd for the Academy of 
Political Science, from re. 
turns obtained from 523 














ton States. The New Orleans 

syndicate plans to spend some $5,000,000 new capital at 
once and to develop a $20,000,000 enterprise, with New 
Orleans as headquarters. 

In response to a letter from “Forbes,” Mr. Hecht 
writes : 

“I must frankly confess that I feel quite proud of our success 
in buying this very large, and in my opinion very valuable, company 
for our Southern friends. We feel, of course, that down here we 
know a little more about cotton and its by-products than people 
can who are so far removed from it as you are in the East; and I 
shall be very much surprised and disappointed if we do not make a 
real big success of the proposition. 

“I also feel some gratification in the thought that, after all, one 
does not necessarily have to live in New York to put over some 
big deals, and the longer I live in New Orleans the more am I con- 
vinced that it is & place of great opportunities and that you can get 


the right kind of people to follow in any really constructive work 
one wants to do. 


“This Southern Cotton Oil development is more important and 
more far-reaching than appears on the surface. The South gener- 
ally should feel gratified.” 

Chicago, which used to be little more than a tail to New 
York’s financial kite, has, since, the war, learned how to 
fly financial kites of its own. The leading banks there 
have financed a number of important enterprises indepen- 
dent of New York and have even entered the international 
field on their own account. The great growth of deposits 
in Chicago institutions has made this possible. 

Whereas Chicago’s bank deposits ten years ago were 
only $1,000,000,000 they now exceed $2,250,000,000. 

Also, riper experience has emboldened and enabled in- 
fluential Chicago bankers to carry through financial under- 
takings which they would have hesitated to attempt a de- 
cade ago. Their vision and their ability have expanded 
with the expansion of their experience and their resources. 

California bankers have also taken to raising capital 
for local enterprises on a scale never aspired to before the 
war, New issues of securities running into many millions 
are now sponsored by local banking and investment houses. 
Sometimes one or more New York houses are taken into 
these Pacific Coast syndicates, sometimes not. 

In California, as in Chicago, there has been a tremen- 
dous increase in bank deposits during the last ten years. 
Indeed, the growth of certain banks in California has been 
relatively greater than in either Chicago or New York, 
thanks mainly to the unparalleled strides made in branch 
banking. 

This same trend, this breaking away from the finan- 
cial dominance of New York, is in evidence in other parts 
of the country. And all indications are that it will con- 
tinue, for the increase in wealth and in financial resources 
has been well spread over the country. 

In addition to the growth of bank deposits and the 
maturer experience of bankers throughout the country, 
there has been an evolution of fundamental and momen- 
tous importance, namely, the amazing headway made al- 


companies : 
INCREASE IN STOCKHOLDERS 





Industries 1918 1925 
ES 5 0pa Facade eine les 647,689 966,170 
Express and Pullman ........... 12,956 23,779 
NEE MEE ovis ok soca eee 275,000 550,000 
Gas, elec. light and power cos..... 1,250,000 2,611,279 
Telephone and telegraph ......... 107,033 = 371,604 
RF OE errr TT 65,000 160,000 
Nine oil companies ............. 20,002 127,679 
Four iron and steel companies.... 130,839 217,329 
Ten high-grade mfg. concerns.... 25,002 44,339 

PN itecan cess geen eavcescy 2,533,521 §,012,179 


Mr. Binkerd estimates that, all told, there has been an 
increase of at least 3,500,000 stockholders and 2,500,000 
bondholder since 1918. In this same period 28,000,000 new 
savings bank accounts have been opened, while the num- 
ber of farmers financially interested in co-operative or- 
ganizations has increased since 1916 from 651,000 to 
2,500,000. 

The number of employee stockholders, Mr. Binkerd 
points out, is understated in these figures, for the reason 
that most employees buy on the installment plan and do 
not “legally enter the list of stockholders until the period 
of installment payments is completed.” In his table he 
includes only 500,000 employees, whereas the number at 
present paying for stocks is actually several times that 
figure. 

The number of customer owners he puts at 1,000,000; 
also, it would seem, an understatement. 

All this has a direct bearing upon the evolution now 
under way, the breaking away from financial control by 
a relatively few powerful financial groups in New York. 

What will be the position ten or twenty years hence? 

Are we not likely to see the majority of stock in a vast 
number of enterprises owned by customers, employees 
and other local investors? If the current trend continues, 
and there is every reason to believe it will, that would ap- 
pear to be a logical and inevitable ou‘come. 

More. It is a most desirable outcome, for it will tend 
to promote a better understanding of business, finance and 
economics, it will mean wider diffusion of property own- 
ership, it will mean equitable regulation of public utility 
and other classes of business by municipal, state and other 
regulatory bodies, it will mean enlightened hostility to 
demagogic legislative proposals at Washington, it will 
mean, in short, a healthier economic and social order in 
this democracy. 

As for New York, it will continue to find enough out- 
lets for its great financial resources and its financial 
brains. There will come into being, partly through con- 
solidations, enough enterprises of such magnitude that 
only the Metropolis will be able to handle. 
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Uncle Sam: “Thinking of making a race horse of him, Charlie?” 
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Doesn’t this suggest efficiency? Twenty years ago 
three-quarters of the electric energy used by industries in 
this country was privately generated whereas two-thirds of 
it is now furnished by public utility companies. Very 

few industrial plants now being 


POWER built generate their own electric 
cee power. The initial cost is a con- 
SUPERIOR sideration, and public utilities are 


now able to supply current at lower 
tates than others can produce it. 

In no industry is there continuously going on more 

energetic search for improved methods and lower costs. 
America’s electric power leaders are veritable giants. No 
problem, however difficult, frightens them. They readily 
undertake developments costing scores of millions of dol- 
lars, and such is the confidence of the financial world in 
them that millions are readily forthcoming. «John B. 
Miller and his associates of the Southern California Edi- 
son Company have just finished a project of a magnitude 
dwarfing the construction of the Panama Canal. 
In no other field are so many mergers under way; 
everywhere the small, weak local companies are being 
absorbed by latge, powerful, financially fortified corpora- 
tions. The picayune utility company is passing as rapid- 
ly as the privately-owned power plant. 

Look how the electrical industry has grown, as pictured 
by Frank L. Dame, president of the North American 
Company : 

From less than 500 customers in 1882 the electric industry 


now numbers more than 15,000,000 residence, commercial and 
power customers. 
* The capital investment has grown from $504,740,352 in 1902 
to more than $6,000,000,000 in 1925, while gross revenue has 
increased from $85,700,605 in 1902 to more than $1,500,000,000 
in 1924. 

Generating capacity has increased from 1,212,235 kilowatts in 
1902 to more than 19,000,000 kilowatts in 1925. Generated out- 
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put has increased from 2,507,000,000 in 1902 to moré’ than 54,000,- 
000,000 in 1924. 

The experience of the industry in the past shows that it more 
than doubles itself every five years. 

According to Department of Labor figures, the average price 
for electricity in 32 large cities in the country in 1924 was 8.6% 
lower than the cost in 1913. 


The day is coming when the amount of capital invested 
in utility companies will exceed that invested in our rail- 
road systems. The latter are expanding little; the eiectric 
industry will grow even more rapidly in the second quar- 
ter than it has grown in the first quarter of this century. 
It is making an incalculably valuable contribution to the 
enrichment of the daily life of us all. 

* * * 

For several years I have visited a winter resort 
in the South. The chief porter at the principal hotel 
was notoriously unpopular because of his high-handed 
attitude and action towards guests. His chief aim 

seemed to be to wring big sums 
ONE out of visitors who needed rail- 


PROMOTED; : ‘ 
THE OTHER | way accommodations, which he 
OUSTED controlled. On the other hand, 


there was one waiter who was 
particularly agreeable and obliging. When I arrived 
this year, I learned that the chief porter had been let 
go and I found that the waiter had been promoted to 
a more responsible position. 

These two incidents, unimportant in themselves, 
are mentioned here solely because they illustrate what 
is constantly going on in every line of business and 
in every walk of life and because they refute the 
complaint often made by the inefficient that advance- 
ment is all a matter of “luck” and that merit usually 
goes unrewarded. As we grow older, do we not 
reach the conclusion that most people, if not all, finally 
get out of life just about what they earn and deserve? 
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Editorials 





Booms rarely are boons. 
e *&. * 


Easier rents are within sight. 
* * * 
Coolidge has learned how to drive himself. But can he 
drive Congress? 
* * * 


Expect more mergers, both railroad and industrial. 
‘a's 
The rise in the cost of living has been checked. It may 
or may not stay put. 
* * * 
“No Smoking on Ford Ship.” Not a pipe-dream but a 
nightmare for most old salts. 
.-a 6 
John Bull’s currency will again soon be “as good as 
gold.” 


* * * 


St. Paul R. R. is down but not out. 


* * x 


Spring should bring new life to business. 
.-. < 


Apparently the only thing oil tarnishes is men. 





Having sent in our income tax return, we must now 
hustle to earn money to pay it. 
& 6 @ 


“Germany's Old Currency Passes.”. It has left many 
scars even in America. 
x ok * 


Despite talk of quiet business, make your vacation 
reservations early. 
* * & 


The stock market boom may be over. Again, it may 
not. 
a 


Merchants declare that people buy readily only when 
bargains are offered. 
x * * 


“Gould Railroad Empire Disappears.’ It was not 
founded right. 
* *k * 
Europe is “coming back” and preparing to hit back in 
world markets. 
. 22 


Dempsey doesn’t figure in the heavyweight battle of the 
year: Couzens vs. Mellon. Put your money on Mellon. 
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Why Eaton’s Is One of World’s 
Great Establishments 


Timothy Eaton, Founder of the Greatest Store in the British Empire, 
Began by Smashing Two Great Mercantile ‘Traditions—First 
Principles of Merchandising—Outstanding Features 


of miles and miles through the 
greatest department store in 
the British Empire. 

A mercantile company which 
employs 20,000 people. 

A company which occupies some 
five square blocks of land in the 
heart of a city. 

A store which owns its own fac- 
tories. 


I HAVE just come from a walk 


By Robert P. Crawford 


the figures I have given above re- 
late almost exclusively to the To- 
ronto enterprise, which would 
make a small city with 13,000 
Eaton employees. 
The T. Eaton Company is one of 
the world’s greatest mercantile 
concerns. When one tries to set 
down the facts and particulars 
about this gigantic enterprise he is 


order departments, and factories 
occupy sixty-two acres of land. 
Step back with me to the days 
of “Dundreary whiskers for men, 
silk and velvet mantles for 
women,” when the whatnot was 
still a popular piece of furniture, 
when the pump took the place of 
running water in the house, when 
the lamplighter made his rounds at 
twilight, and when polo- 








A company which does the 
largest cash mail order busi- 
ness in the British Empire. 

A store with thirty-eight 
elevators for customers in 
one city alone. 

A company which buys 
and sells for cash only. 

A store which requires the 
services of fifty employees 
every morning to do noth- 
ing but take grocery. orders 
over the telephone. 

A company which paid 
every married employee who 
enlisted in the army full pay 
and every single man half of 
his salary during the War. 

A store whose house fur- 
nishings department re- 
quires ten floors; whose op- 
tical department—reputed to 
be the largest in the world— 
employs seventy-five per- 
sons. 

A store which closes all 
day Saturday in July and 
August, Saturday after- 
noons January to June, and 
in September, and at 5 
o’clock every week day. 

A company all of whose 
directors have risen from 
the ranks. 

Now let it be said that 
this store is not located in London, 
but in a city of only some half- 
million population—Toronto, Can- 
ada. But it is not proper to let 
Toronto claim all the credit either, 
for this immense enterprise sup- 
plements its Toronto store by one 
in Winnipeg, and it’s great mail 
order department is supplemented 
by mail order stores in Moncton, 
N. B., Regina, Winnipeg, and Sas- 
katoon. There are factories in 
Toronto and Hamilton. Most of 





ae 





R. Y. Eaton 


President of the T. Eaton Company, Toronto, Canada, 
and a nephew of the founder, Timothy Eaton. 


almost staggered by the task. 
Department store experts come 
from the great cities of the United 
States to study this institution. 
Approximately one out of every 
eight persons in Canada does busi- 
ness with this company at some 
time during the year. In Toronto 
one may walk for four blocks 
straight ahead in an underground 
subway and he will still be walk- 
ing underneath Eaton property. In 
that city the Eaton stores, mail 





=n naises, paletots, tarlatans 
© | and tuckers meant some- 
thing in connection with 
women’s clothes, and one 
will find an Irish lad, who 
after a somewhat modest 
mercantile success in St. 
Mary’s, Ontario, had set out 
to try his luck in the “big 
city” of Toronto, as so many 
future business princes were 
doing in American cities. 

At St. Mary’s he had en- 
countered the three great 
difficulties of the merchant 
of that day-_the barter sys- 
tem, the credit system, and 
“beating down” prices. The 
farmer would bring in his 
produce to be exchanged for 
merchandise, and then would 
follow a long period of hag- 
gling over the relative values 
of the farmer’s produce and 
the value of the merchandise 
which the farmer wished to 
buy. As far as credit was 
concerned, no one would 
have thought business could 
be carried on without it. 

Timothy Eaton, when he 
opened up his little store in 
Toronto in 1869, smashed 
two of the greatest mercan- 
tile traditions of that day. 
His announcement of “one price” 
and “cash only” astounded mer- 
chants who had long expected cus- 
tomers to haggle on prices and who 
thought of “cash only” as an em- 
pirical dream, which in some dis- 
tant day might be achieved, but 
which no one had the courage to 
attempt. 

“Goods satisfactory or money 
refunded” was another slogan 
which soon began to be tied up 
with the Eaton store. A customer 
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was given the privilege of ex- 
changing anything that did not 
prove satisfactory. He insisted on 
absolute truthfulness in the de- 
scription of merchandise, “No, 
mk ny it is half cotton,” Mr. 
Eaton was heard to say one day, in 
contradicting a salesman who had 
declared to a customer that the 
garment was all wool, 

And soon there was another 
revolutionary plan introduced—no 
one should be importuned to buy. 
Customers who came in to look 
around were not to be pestered 
into buying something which they 
might afterwards regret having 
purchased, 

The other day I asked Harry 
McGee, first vice-president of the 
T. Eaton Company, who has seen 
forty-one years of association with 
the company, to enumerate the 
reasons for the great success of the 
enterprise, Strange to say, he 
enumerated these four things, the 
same four which Timothy Eaton 
had long ago established; 

1, Goods satisfactory or money 
refunded, 

2. Sell for cash and one price 


only, 
3. No one to be importuned to 
buy. 


4. Correct representation of all 
merchandise, 


Quick to See Possibilities 


The changes which have come 
over the general conception of 
business in fifty years are best 
illustrated by the fact that when 
Timothy Eaton introduced his new 
nlans he was hailed as a dreamer, 
But when he died in 1907 he was 
spoken of as “the genius that mod- 
ernized and revolutionized the re- 
tail commerce of Canada.” 

Toronto grew rapidly and Tim- 
othy Eaton prospered. One day 
he was surprised to see a great 
crowd of women thronging into a 
department of the store, “What's 
the reason?” he asked. The de- 
partment manager explained that 
5 and $6 coats were being sold for 
$2 and Sh “A great idea,” ex- 
claimed Mr, Eaton, as he saw the 
coats rapidly disappear. That was 
the beginning of Bargain Day in 
Tororto, which has to-day become 
such an important feature of de- 
partment stores, 

Timothy Eaton was quick to see 
the possibilities of anything. He 
opened his mail order department 
in 1SS4, distributing to the people 
who came to the Exposition at 
Torento a small catalog descrid- 
ing his goods. His first mail order 
department consisted of a woman 
who selected the merchandise and 
a bor who wrapped it up. To-day 
the Eaton catalog of some 0 


pages is welcomed and consulted, 
it is said, in every country and 
rural home in Canada, 

‘The factories originated in 1886. 
A salesman began to make win- 
dow shades in his spare time in 
sizes not obtainable from facto- 
ries. Mr. Eaton noticed it, asked 
if he could not secure a girl to do 
the work, and soon there were sev- 
eral employees making window 
shades and house furnishings. 
Katon here set about to climinate 
the wholesaler from the circle of 
distribution, Mills would not sell 
direct to a retailer but they would 
sell to wholesalers; so he opened 
a factory in a separate building. 

One day he determined on a 





Founder of the company which bears his 
mame. Mr. Eaton died in 1987. 


farm to supply cream for making 
ice cream, Then the problem came 
of what to do with the cream in 
Winter. One of the managers sug- 
gested oyster stew. That was the 
beginning of the store’s great res- 
taurant system which = to-day 
serves as many as 5,000 people a 
day in its cafeterias and reStau- 
rants, The company sold nuts at 
Halloween, and that was the start 
of the grocery department. To- 
day it has one of the largest gro- 
cery businesses in Canada. 

When Timothy Eaton died in 
907, he was succeeded by his son, 
Sir John C. Eaton, knighted for 
his services during the late war. 


—? 


talent for doing things in an un- 
usual and vigorous way. It was 
Sir John who saw the great op- 
portunity to develop western Can- 
ada. Others might have discov- 
ered it but Sir Tohn uncovered its 
mercantile possibilities. 

It was Sir John Eaton, inciden- 
tally, who put “coppers” in cireu- 
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lation in Manitoba. One summer 
evening, back in 1904, a man 
stopped to buy a paper of a news- 
boy on a corner in Winnipeg. 

“They say Eaton is up here look- 
ing for a place to build a store, 
But I'll tell you he can't start 
having ‘coppers’ up here or Satur- 
day holidays!” exclaimed the boy, 

“But if Eaton says he will, he 
will,” the man remarked. 

“Do you know Eaton?” the boy 
asked. 

“Sure,” answered the man, for 
he was none other than John C. 
Eaton. 

When the store was founded in 
Winnipeg it was first intended as 
a branch mail order house to save 
time and money in transporting 
goods to customers in the West. 
But John C. Eaton was enthusias- 
tic for a combined store and mail 
order house. 


Introduction of “Coppers” 


One of the remarkable features 
was the introduction of the copper 
cent. In fact, many citizens of the 
United States can recall the days 
in the western part of this coun- 
try when no one thought to return 
the pennies in making change, or, 
more likely, everything was priced 
so that there were no pennies to 
return. But at the Eaton store in 
Winnipeg the merchandise began 
to be marked in odd amounts, such 
as 78 cents, $1.39, and $1.98. A 
special shipment of pennies had to 
be ordered from Ottawa _ with 
which to make change. “No use 
for it,” was the invariable com- 
ment when people received the 
one-cent pieces in change. So 
charity boxes had to be placed 
where customers could get rid of 
the pennies, and newspapers began 
to be sold in the store at two cents 
in order to popularize the coins. In 
a few months “coppers” were a 
common sight in Winnipeg. 

The magnitude and popularity 
of the new store is apparent from 
the fact that it began with 700 
employees, which soon had to be 
increased to 1,250; to-day 6,500 
men and women are employed at 
the Winnipeg house. The Winni- 
peg store is supplemented with 
mail order warehouses at Saska- 
toon and Regina. A mail order 
department has also been opened 
at Moncton to supply the maritime 
provinces in eastern Canada. 

Sir John C. Eaton passed away 
in 1922, at the very height of his 
career. The present head of the 
T. Eaton Company is R. Y. Eaton, 
who, as one of his associates de- 
clared to me, “is a corker.” And 
he added, “he knows every detail 
of the business.” 

Some thirty years after Tim- 
othy Eaton left Ireland he made 2 
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Above is shown a partial view 
of the T. Eaton Company’s 
mail order department, where 
the orders are received. In 
the circle is shown a corner 
of the research laboratory, a 
department which sees that 
both the company and the 
customers receive a square 
deal. Every article sold must 
be just as advertised. On the 
right is a view of the crowds 
attending the Eaton Santa 
Claus parade, an annual event. 


trip back to his old home. There 
he discovered Robert Y. Eaton, the 
last of his brother’s children, left 
at home and working on the farm. 
His mother’s ambition, it was said, 
was for him to enter the civil serv- 
ice. But Timothy Eaton planned 
differently. “It’s not the civil 
service you should be in,” he said. 
“You are cut out for a commercial 
career.” 

Timothy Eaton secured for him 
a place in the London office of the 
T. Eaton Co. Then, in three years, 
he was transferred to the Paris 
office. From there he came to 
Toronto, shortly afterwards be- 
coming secretary of the company, 
then vice-president, and, upon the 
ieath of Sir John Eaton, president. 


Manufacture Own Merchandise 


You can buy almost anything at 
the Eaton stores. Its factories 
make clothing of every description 
for men, women and children— 
knitted goods, corsets, furs, neck- 
wear, thread, and embroidery, and 
harness, furniture, flavoring ex- 
tracts, toilet preparations, drugs, 
and even schoolbooks—in fact, the 
Eaton company prints the school 
readers for the provinces of On- 
tario, Nova Scotia, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Its buyers cover every 
corner of the globe to secure new 
and interesting articles for sale. 

The Eaton guarantee means 
what it says. One day a mistake 
was made in filling an order for 
wallpaper. It was not noticed un- 
til it was on the wall, when no 
more could be procured to match 
it. The Eaton company promptly 
paid for having the job done over 


again. 


i) p ie 





Perhaps one of the features con- 
tributing most to the development 
of the mail order business of the 
company has been its payment of 
carrier charges on its merchandise. 
The prices of Eaton goods in the 


catalog for the most part are the . 


prices delivered at your home, no 
matter in what part of Canada you 
may live. The store gives free 
delivery on all orders of $5 or over, 
with the exception of heavy goods 
which are shipped freight prepaid. 
This plan is of course greatly aided 
by means of the branch mail order 
houses in eastern and western 
Canada. 

To facilitate the delivery of 
goods within the city of Toronto, 
branch depots in various parts of 
the city are maintained. All the 
goods going to that section of the 
city are shipped to the particular 
depot in the heart of that section 
and distributed from there. In 
that way the company can give 
three deliveries a day. 

What are the outstanding fea- 
tures of the T. Eaton Company, 
from the viewpoint of‘an outsider? 
How does it carry out the policies 
originally laid down by its founder? 
In early days it is said that it was 
“a buyer’s function to cheapen, a 
seller’s to overrate, and an em- 
ployer’s to get as much work as 
was physically possible out of the 
man employed.” But Timothy 
Eaton declared “a square deal” for 
everybody—“the people we sell to, 
the people we buy from, and the 
people who work for us.” One day 
Timothy Eaton came across a de- 
partment in the store, stopped a 
minute to examine the goods, and 
then exclaimed to the department 
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manager, “That’s too high! You're 
robbing my public!” 

Honesty in the description of 
merchandise is perhaps the out- 
standing principle of the company. 
An unusual feature of the T. Eaton 
Company is the research bureau. 
This laboratory tests the various 
articles that are sold in the Eaton 
stores. It makes possible, not 
only the testing of articles pur- 
chased for sale, but also correct 
labeling of every article sold. In 
this laboratory there are special- 
ists on foodstuffs, textiles, gems, 
and metals. The laboratory may 
be called upon to determine the 
amount of pure metal in brass, 
gold, silver, and other articles sold. 
There is even apparatus for test- 
ing lubricating oils. This bureau 
is an adviser to the buyers of the 
store and also checks up claims 
made in the Eaton advertising. 
Wool means all wool. [Furs are 
indicated by their true names. 
Pints and quarts of. articles are 
never so labeled unless they actu- 
ally are pints or quarts. 


Advertising Principles 


Here are some requirements 
that govern Eaton advertising: 

All merchandise must be personally 
inspected by the writer, before any 
writing is done. No imaginative de- 
scriptions shall be linked with definite 
prices. 

All statements regarding size, qual- 
ity, color, price, etc., must be vouched 
for as currect by the department in 
which the garment or article is sold. 

No misleading or ambiguous names 
shall be applied to materials, furs, 
metals, etc. The exact weave, pelt, or 
substance must be clearly indicated. 

(Continued on page 836) 
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Panama Canal Turns Railroad 
Map Topsy-Turvy 


American Business Men Everywhere Are Interested in What the Canal Is 
Doing to the Railroads, to Seaports and Interior, to Manufacturing 
Jobbing and Distributing Centers 


YES ye have and see not— 
kK said the greatest Teacher 
humanity has ever known. 

We all recall Jim Hill’s predic- 
tion ten years ago, that the rail- 
roads would require a billion dol- 
lars capital for expansion and 
equipment in the next decade, or 


By Agnes C. Laut 


cannot be controlled by either 
state or federal legislation; for it 
is the free highway of the sea. 
Let us take the facts. When 
massed together, they are astound- 
ing and bewildering; and it is go- 
ing to take all the wisdom of the 
best heads to duplicate Mr. Hill’s 


same string from San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Diego to St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Galveston, 
Houston, which are for shipping 
purposes practically ocean ports. 
If they are not used as ocean ports, 
as in the case of St. Louis, it is 
because rail rates have met the 


the country would be face to face foresight. 


with the worst blockade of 
freight it had ever known; 
but it took the bump of 
1919-20, when crops rotted 
on the ground and stock 
grew thin in tail yards and 
wheat in storage depre- 
ciated 20 per cent. waiting 
for cars, to drive into our 
thick heads the poignant 
truth of Mr. Hill’s predic- 
tion. 

These conditions were 
largely remedied in 1923- 
24, and once more the rails 
caught up on the require- 
ments of traffic, which 
practically doubles every 
twelve years in the United 
States. 

Rails may be said to be 
on an even keel for the first 
time in twelve years. Ship- 
per and merchant, farmer 
and manufacturer have 
learned in a series of ter- 
ribly hard lessons that you 
can’t harass rails by state 
and federal attack and still 
attract the private investor 
to buy rail shares and 
bonds fast enough to keep 
rails up to the require- 
ments of traffic. As for 
nationalizing rails, at least 
90 per cent. of the voters 
got enough of that in the 
government control during 
the War not to want any 














Elementary Geography and 
an Economic Problem 


A bins Isthmus of Panama is no 
longer an isthmus. The 
Panama Canal cut short its ex- 
istence as a “neck of land con- 
necting two continents.” North 
America and South America are 
now two separate continents. 

That bit of elementary geogra- 
phy, along with the further fact 
that it is much cheaper to ship by 
water than by rail, accounts for 
what Agnes C. Laut calls “a com- 
plete shift in the rail and manu- 
facturing map of the United 
States.” 

What the Panama Canal is 
doing to the northern trans- 
continental railroads, to the rail- 
roads of the Southwest, to Gulf 
and Pacific ports and hinterlands, 
to manufacturing, jobbing, and 
distributing centers is a fascinat- 
ing practical problem in eco- 
nomics with which thousands of 
Americans are daily coming into 
grips. 














Mr. Hill always dealt- lower water rates. 


Distances south are from 
one-third to one-half short- 
er than distances — north. 
The most zealous disputant 
can’t dispute that patent 
fact. Is the inference, then, 
that the long-haul North- 
ern transcontinentals are 
going to be put out of 
business, or lose half. their 
freight to the short-haul 
Southwestern transcontin- 
entals, in order to benefit 
by the cheap highway of 
the sea? Look at their 
freight car loadings, their 
earnings, the increase in 
the value of the Northern 
shares if you fear that. 
They have gone up from 
20 to 50 per cent. since the 
slump of 1923. “The 
tape,” as Wall Street says, 
“never lies.” It is pure 
mathematics. 

Then, what do these dis- 
tances mean? 

They mean that the 
Northern transcontinentals 
are going to be cut exact- 
ly in two. Half their 
freight is going to seek the 
cheap highway of the sea 
by the west, and half is go- 
ing to continue to pour 
east by the Great Lakes to 
Atlantic ports. 

Now take another look at 
the map. The most of us 


more of it in the present genera- 
tion. 

Rails to-day, in spite of motor 
truck competition, have the most 
hopeful outlook they have had 
since 1900. 

And yet if we had eyes that saw 
we would realize that rails to- 
day face one of the subtlest fac- 
tors that ever came into rate mak- 
ing in the history of American 
transportation. It is a factor that 


with facts; not phantoms—“ghost 
walkers,” he called them. Let us 
get the facts and see if we carr 
forecast their meaning as Mr. Hill 
did. 

First, take a map of the United 
States. We most of us think we 
know it. We don’t. Stretch a cord 
from any of the Northwest Pacific 
ports—Seattle, Astoria, Portland 
—diagonally down to New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia. Stretch the 





speak vaguely of the Mississippi 
dividing the continent down the 
middle. It doesn’t. It divides one- 
third of the continent east from 
two-thirds of the continent west. 
But how about population and pro- 
duction? Doesn’t the two-thirds 
still stand east of the Mississippi? 
Twenty years ago, yes, both did. 
To-day, no. Of the sixty million 
people in what we call the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and of all they pro- 
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duce, the greater proportion is no 
longer east of the Mississippi. 
Copper, lumber, cotton, precious 
metals, corn, wheat, stock, fruits 
have shifted west of the old divid- 
ing line; and it is cheaper for them 
to seek the markets of the world 
and it is shorter for them to reach 
shipside by the Pacific and the Gulf 
of Mexico than by the Atlantic. 

Keep in mind that the 100th 
meridian, and not the Mississippi, 
is now the dividing line between 
East and West. Keep it in mind 
because the man who acts on his 
knowledge as Mr. Hill did is the 
man who can make profit out of 
his knowledge. The bitter dispute 
now going on before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission over 
long and short haul rates only 
confuses the lay mind; but any 
school boy knows it costs less to 
haul for 800 or 400 miles to the sea 
than for 2,000 to 3,000 miles. I 
am not dealing with the right or 
wrong of the fight. I know the 
intermountain section is writhing 
in fury over long-haul rates being 
cheaper to get freight to the sea 
against water competition than 
short-haul rates, where there is no 
competition. I may _ personally 
think relief must be given; or the 
intermountain sections will sim- 
ply do what 800,000 farmers in Can- 
ada did in ten years and two mil- 
lion farmers in the States did in 
three years—pack up and move 
where conditions permit them to 
prosper. 

The point, which the facts of the 
case prové independent of “thinks” 
and desires, is that the Lord made 
the sea a free and. unharnessed 
highway for all time. All the leg- 
islation under the sun can’t beat 
that fact—not Jim Hill’s eager de- 
sire that “Panama become a pond 
for lily pads”; not trusts to tie 
ocean rates in freight conferences ; 
for the tramp steamer can sneak 
into any port and underbid con- 
ference rates for oil, for copper, 
for lumber, for flour, for wheat 
from Pacific to Atlantic ports, or 
to Europe. 


Effect on Northwestern Roads 


That is the real meaning of the 
frantic agitation for a Great Lakes 
Highway to the Atlantic. As the 
Sault Canal laid the foundation 
for the twenty years’ prosperity 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas, so 
the Great Lakes Highway sees a 
greater canal from Atlantic to lake 
head the avenue of escape from 
rates higher than by Panama. 

That is the real reason for the 
writhing restlessness of the inland 
states and the bitter quarrel over 
the long and short haul. 

That is largely the real reason 
for the amalgamation of the rails 





Canal traffic. The large shaded 


west of the Mississippi into great 
new systems feeding the Gulf and 
the Pacific. 

That is the real explanation for 
dozens of these roads, in the hands 
of receivers from 1915 to 1917, now 
displaying the greatest prosperity, 
the largest earnings, the most 
buoyant advance they have ever 
known. If you want to know the 
facts of this movement, look up 
what the shares and bonds of 
Kansas City Southern, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, Missouri Pacific, 
Denver & Rio Grande, Interna- 
tional & Great Northern, St. Louis 
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mously increasing quantities every 
day, they will get more inbound 
freight; for they won’t have to d:- 
vide it with north and south roads 
that are intermediary: 

The West knows this and is act- 
ing on it. The richest man in one 
of the wheat states put his funds 
in liquid condition right after the 
War, and every dip these North- 
western shares took, he bought in; 
for he is west of the 100th meridian 
and knows what is happening. 

And now for facts. 

“The surplus producing areas of 
the United States are in the heart 
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The two regions which are largely responsible for the great increase in Panama 
area to the left of the 100th meridian feeds the 
Pacific ports while producers in the smaller shaded area tp the right find it advan- 


tageous to ship through the Gulf ports. 


& San Francisco, Texas Pacific, and 
a dozen others sold for from 1914 
to 1918, and what they are selling 
for now. Then, from 3 to 20 was 
the range. To-day the range is 
from 30 to 80 for some of the pre- 
ferred stocks. Investors and spec- 
ulators who lost their nerve and 
did not know facts—lost. Those 
who held on and had faith in facts 
—won. 

There is a point here to get clear- 
er still, which it seems to me the 
East misses, especially the pessi- 
mistic East. Won’t the fact that 
the 100th meridian cuts traffic in 
half, diverting 50 per cent. to Pa- 
cific ports, hit the long Northwest- 
ern transcontinentals an awful 
wallop? Of all the financial circu- 
lars advising investors on this, 1 
do not know one that is not missing 
the facts. What does it matter 
whether the 100th meridian cuts 
the traffic in half or not? These 
roads will get the same old traffic 
going west which they formerly 
got going east. And when the At- 
lantic and Europe ship west by 
Panama as they are doing in enor- 





of the continent 800 to 1,500 miles 
from seaboard. The cost of trans- 
portation by rail has now reached 
the point where a 1,000-mile haul 
wipes out the profit.” (Ritter on 
Great Lakes Highway.) 

Therefore the shipper is cutting 
his haul by a shorter route to the 
sea. 

“The average mileage made per 
day by all the cars in the United 
States is less than 20.” (Ritter.) 

It is a poor ship, even among 
tramps, that does not make 200 a 
day. 

There is no trackage, there is no 
right-of-way, there are no rail or 
ties to be renewed on the sea. 

You can ship by water for five 
miles for the cost of shipping one 
mile by land. (See the figures ot 
hearings on Lakes to Atlantic 
Waterways.) 

The earnings of eight South- 
western roads feeding Pacific and 
Gulf ports increased from 1923 to 
1924 all the way from 16 cents’ a 
share on common stock to as high 
as $22.50. ° 


(Continued on page 838) 











r S THE industrial monument 
which Henry Ford is erecting 
at such a spectacular rate in 

danger of toppling over by and by 
because of its own weight? 


By B. C. Forbes 


| Leaders of the Automobile Industry 


Twenty Reasons Why Ford 
Reached the Top 


Neither John D. Rockefeller in His Most Active Days, Nor the Post-War 
German Colossus, Hugo Stinnes, Ever Aspired to Cover So 
Much Ground—What Will the Final Upshot Be? 


warehouses on the Atlantic seaboard. though here his achievements 
He is manufacturing more auto- have failed to match his ambitions, 


mobiles than any other man or 


He has become owner of a large 


corporation in Canada, as well as_ hospital and, over the protest of 


the medical profession, has 





A glance at the accom- 





set out to run it on what 





panying table shows how 

the monument has already 

risen to eerie heights. 
These figures do not be- 






























Ford has started to run 
his own line of steamers 
to Southern ports in the 


overseas ports. 
He has entered the rail- 
road field on quite a scale 


iron ore properties and is 


naces, rolling mills, etc. 


Will the Ford Tree 
Reach Heaven? 


gin to tell the whole story. ‘ty man recently compared 


Henry Ford to the chameleon 


of the well-known anecdote: it 


United States, his own line got along very well until it landed 
of steamers to South on a Scottish plaid of such a be- 
American ports, and his wildering array of colors that it 
own line of steamers to burst in its attempt to match 


them all. 


Henry Ford, however, has al- 


with his Detroit, Toledo & ready successfully smashed so 

Ironton system. __ many precedents and has so often 

Progen re geeme te accomplished what was accepted 

own lumber plants, as well - the impossible, that he may 

as the largest wood distil- ool all those who shake their 

lation plant m the world. heads and declare that no tree 
He has purchased large quite reaches heaven. 


These published figures show 


conducting colossal fur- how the Ford tree has grown—in 


ag ogy Senge output of cars and trucks—in the 
mine owner and is supply- last twenty-two years: 
ing both coal and coke to 1903-4......... 1,708 1914-15...... 283,161 
his manufacturing plants i arama = 0 aa ree 

e | ee es FF was ecceee J, 

as well as carrying on a 1906-7......... 8759 1917-18... 703,355 
big business in a multitude 1907-8......... 6,181 1918-19...... 537.452 
of by-products. be gn nawcudie Seer Heng asnahn <3 401,982 

He has taken over Se@€v- “EVe wee eeee SA7VIL  1£I7EVecceeveee 1,074,336 
eral icaportant giass {ac- 2 ee 34,979 er 1,013.958 

4 important § ; 1911-12........ a. IES 1,232,268 
tories and is now turning IST2-23.... 000: 181,951 er 1,915,485 
out enormous quantities of UBM, 6 cinesis 264,972 1924......... 1,873,581 
plate glass. *August 1 to December 31. 








He has entered the lists 








doctors describe as “fac- 
tory lines.” 

It is not his fault that 
he did not some time ago 
start operations to develop 
a mammoth electric power 
works at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., and to become the 
largest producer of nitrate 
fertilizer in the world. 

Whispers are constantly 
going the rounds that he 
is actively planning to dot 
the sky with all-metal, 
low-priced aeroplanes, just 
as he has dotted the coun- 
try with his low-priced 
automobiles. 

He is already .a leading 
factor in the tractor indus- 
try, as the following prod- 
uction figures show, and 
his intimates declare that 
he means to develop this 
branch of his business to 


gigantic proportions: 
SOF s scccescsaanans 45,648 
SEED veebbavsscatnes 70,955 
Berar 36,781 
BEE tpinadte. 50 d-0-5 die bch 68,985 
Fee 101,898 
SED <a vegnedesicnset 83,010 


Ford conducts a 1,200- 
acre experimental farm. 

He has acted the role of 
banker when the City of 
Detroit had to find a mar- 
ket for millions of bonds. 

How high his political 














ambitions soar he has not 





of large-scale cement 
manufacturers. 

He has turned manufacturer of 
auto-lamps, wheels, gears, radia- 
tors, etc., on a dazzling scale. 

He has rapidly dotted this coun- 
try, from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic and from Canada to the Mexi- 
can border, with great assembling 
plants. 

He is establishing huge export 














in Britain and elsewhere, and is 
understood to be planning huge 
plants for every important part of 
the world. 

He has invaded the high-priced 
automobile field with his Lincoln 
car and is reported to have tower- 
ing ambitions in this direction. 

He has become a publisher, al- 


yet clearly revealed. What 

we do know is that he was a can- 
didate for election to the United 
States Senate and that there was 
at one time a very demonstrative 
“Ford For President” organizatton. 
Neither our own John D. Rocke- 
feller in his most active days nor 
the post-war German colossus, 
Hugo Stinnes, ever aspired to 
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cover such tremendous ground. 

What will the final upshot be? 
One man recently compared Henry 
Ford to the chameleon of the well- 
known anecdote: it got along very 
well until it landed on a Scottish 
plaid of such a bewildering array 
of colors that it burst in its at- 
tempt to match them all. 

Henry Ford, however, has al- 
ready successfully smashed so 
many precedents and has so often 
accomplished what was accepted 
as the impossible, that he may fool 
all those who shake their heads 
and declare that no tree ever quite 
reaches heaven. 


A Billion-Dollar Enterprise 


Not possessing the imagination 
and vision and genius of Ford, it 
would appear to an ordinary mor- 
tal like the writer that there is 
real danger that the Ford machine 
will ultimately become so colossal, 
so distended, so many-sided, so 
complicated as to become unman- 
ageable by one finite brain, even 
the brain of such a genius as Henry 
Ford or of his capable and indus- 
trious son, Edsel Ford. 

Nobody, however, needs to lie 
awake worrying over any present 
danger of such a catastrophe. A 
glance at the Ford finances is suf- 
ficient to allay any apprehensions 
on this score. Ford could, 
undoubtedly, sell out to- 
morrow for a billion dol- 
lars. His profits for the 
last two years are esti- 
mated to have aggregated 
$200,000,000, and as he is 
constantly effecting reduc- 
tions in production costs, 
the indications are that 
his assets will continue to 
grow at an enviable rate 
this year and the next and 
the next. 

What -has been respon- 
sible for Ford’s phenome- 
nal success? 

First. He was born 
with mechanical genius. 

Second. He was one of 
the first to believe in the 
commercial possibilities of 
a horseless vehicle. 

Third. He possessed and 
exercised infinite patience 
in conceiving and building 
a workable motor car. 

Fourth. He was the 
first to grasp and adopt 
the idea of the lowest pos- 
sible price and the largest 
possible production. 

Tifth. He finally suc- 
ceeded in raising the mod- 
est amount of capital 
necessary to start manu- 
facturing. 

Sixth. His mechanical 
genius enabled him to pro- 





duce a serviceable car extraor- 
dinarily light in weight and, 
therefore, consuming relatively 
little gasoline. 

Seventh. Instead of extracting 
from the business and distributing 
in the form of dividends every dol- 
lar of profit, he followed a con- 
sistent policy of lowering prices 
and expanding production. 

Eighth. He obtained nation- 
wide advertising and won the 
goodwii! of labor by announcing, 
as long ago as 1914, a minimum 
wage, for all classes of workers, 
of $5 a day, with the most profit- 
able results. 

Ninth. He became a pioneer in 
devising improved processes of 
production, including his now 
famous continuously moving plat- 
form which picks up the first of 
the materials entering into his car 
and moves right along until the 
complete car leaves the platform 
under its own power. 

Tenth. He has succeeded all 
along in being able to furnish a 
car at a lower price than any com- 
petitor. 

Eleventh. Since nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, Ford gradually 
became able to acquire properties 
furnishing raw materials and fin- 
ished products. 


Twelfth. Huge production — 








Henry Ford 
America’s great industrial genius. 
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and profits—made it possible for 
him to build assembling plants at 
desirable points all over the con- 
tinent as well as in foreign lands. 

Thirteenth. His car became the 
most widely advertised motor ve- 
hicle in the world, at little or no 
cost to him. 

Fourteenth. His democratic 
ways—in the earlier stages of his 
career, at least—won him almost 
universal popularity among ordi- 
nary folks throughout the United 
States and clsewhere. 


Control of Distribution 


Fifteenth. The phenomenai de- 
mand for this lowest priced of all 
cars made dealers’ franchises so 
valuable, even in small com- 
munities, that Ford long has been 
in a position to control distributors 
and dictate to them to a degree 
not possible for other manufac- 
turers. 

Sixteenth. Only on one occa- 
sion in many years has Ford heen 
hampered by financial stringency 
such as has frequently confronted 
most automobile companies. 

Seventeenth. His ownership of 
a strategic railroad has strength- 
ened his ability to dea! with other 
railroads and to effect quick de- 
liveries to dealers. 

Eighteenth. His new policy of 
owning and running his 
own steamship lines is 
counted upon to entrench 


his position in foreign 
markets. 
Nineteenth. His plan 


for enabling persons of 
modest means to acquire 
a car by the deposit of $5 
a week in a local bank has 
tapped a new stratum of 
buyers. 

Twentieth. Both Ford 
and his son give close at- 
tention to business. and 
have always had an open 
ear and an open mind for 
new suggestions and ideas. 

The story of Henry 
Ford's early life is so well 
known that it need be 
sketched only very briefly 
here. 

Born on a farm at Dear- 
born, Michigan, on July 
30, 1863, he early developed 
such an interest in tools 
and machinery that his 
mother declared he was 
“born a mechanic.” When 
twelve he first saw a road 
engine attached to a 
threshing machine, and he 
savs, “It was that engine 
which took me into auto- 
motive transportation. 
Ever since my great in- 
terest has been in making 
a machine that would 
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<2 
travel the roads.” What followed? 


vol Asiavlad: he>-became éxpert® as 
Dislik- 
ing farm work because, “consider- 
ing the results, there was too much 
work on the place,” he became an 
apprentice mechanic in Detroit 
and repaired watches in a jewelry 
shop at night. He flirted with the 
idea of entering the watch manu- 
facturing business on a large scale, 
“but I did not because I figured 
out that watches were not univer- 
sal necessities.” His apprentice- 
ship over, he served with the local 
representative of the Westing- 
house Company, setting up and re- 
pairing their road engines. 

Ford’s first idea along motor 
lines was to build a light steam 
car to take the place of horses, 
particularly to be used as a tractor. 
But he soon found that “people 
were more interested in something 
that would travel on the road than 
in something that would do the 
work on the farms.” He actually 
built a steam car that ran, but 
concluded that steam was not suit- 
able for light vehicles. 


Built First Car in 1892 


Before this he had read about 
the development of gas engines in 
England, and in 1885 he was called 
upon to repair one in Detroit. 
Within two years he had built a 
miniature one. By this time he 
had returned to his father’s farm 
and was given forty acres of tim- 
ber land to develop. Here he mar- 
ried. But he later took a job with 
the Detroit Electric Company as 
an engineer and machinist for $45 
a month. He set up a more 
elaborate workshop than he had 
had on the farm and began to ex- 
periment with a double-cylinder 
engine. 

“In 1892,” he narrates, “I com- 
pleted my first motor car, but it 


was not until the Spring of the 
following year that 4t tan to my 
Satisfaction.” It developed about 
four horse power, held two people, 
had a ten-mile and twenty-mile per 
hour speed—after the motor was 
started by hand. There was no 
reverse. After driving it about a 
thousand miles, Ford sold it in 
1896 for $200. (He has since 
bought it back.) 


Wins Fame at Races 


He started a second car in 1896, 
but still kept his position with the 
electric company until 1899, when 
he went into the automobile busi- 
ness, becoming chief engineer of 
the Detroit Automobile Company, 
organized by “a group of men of 
speculative turn of mind,” to ex- 
ploit the Ford car. For three 
years machines were built, but 
only in very small numbers. 

The promoters did not share 
Ford’s theory of low prices and 
quantity production. So in March, 
1902, he resigned and rented a one- 
story brick shed to continue his 
experiments. As the speed mania 
was then raging, Ford, in order 
to attract attention, built a racer 
and defeated Alexander Winton, 
founder of the Winton car, who 
was then the track champion of 
the country. Other and more sen- 
sational racing records were 
achieved by _ specially-manufac- 
tured Ford cars. 

Then, in 1903, the Ford Motor 
Company was formed. Says Ford: 

“I was vice-president, designer, 
master mechanic, superintendent 
and general manager. The cap- 
italization of the company was 
$100,000, and of this I owned 25% 
per cent. The total amount sub- 
scribed in cash was about $28,000 
—which is the only money that 
the company has ever received for 














Coolidge family. In the photo are, left to right, Harvey Firestone, President 


and Mrs. Coolidge, in the garden of the Coolidge home, Plymouth, Vt. 
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the capital fang” ig ‘other than 
operations. 

“In the beginning I thought that 
it was possible, notwithstanding 
my former experience, to go for- 
ward with a company in which | 
owned less than the controlling 
share. I very shortly found I had 
to have control, and therefore in 
1906, with funds that I had earned 
in the company, I bought enough 
stock to bring my holdings up to 
51 per cent. and a little later 
bought enough more to give me 
58% per cent. The new equip- 
ment and the whole progress of 
the company have always been 
financed out of earnings. 


“In 1919 my son Edsel purchased 
the remaining 41¥4 per cent. of the 
stock because certain of the 
minority stockholders disagreed 
with my policies. For these shares 
he paid at the rate of $12,500 for 
each $100 par and in ali paid about 
$75,000,000.” 

Attitude Towards Workers 


Ford’s history as a manufacturer 
and as a man is well known, for 
no private citizen in the whole 
world has been more talked about 
and written about than Henry 
Ford of Detroit. Here we are 
mainly concerned with his experi- 
ences as a motor manufacturer. 

His handling of labor has been 
unique. When the $5-a-day mini- 
mum wage was established, Ford 
launched a program of paternalism 
and “inquisition,” as workers called 
it, such as no American employer 
has ever before or has ever since 
attempted. A veritable army of 
investigators was let loose to pry 
into the homes, the bank accounts 
and every other private matter of 
his workers. The whole plan— 
inevitably—proved a fiasco. 

From one extreme Ford has 

(Continued on page 840) 


Keystone View 


President Coolidge presenting Henry Ford with the sap bucket, 125 years old, which has always been the property of the 


Henry Ford, Thomas A. Edison 
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RYING to prevent unfair 
competition, Congress has 
succeeded in erecting a ma- 
chine which an unscrupulous busi- 
ness man can use to damage or 
even ruin a competitor. 
Practically all of the complaints 
prosecuted by the Federal Trade 
Commission originate with infor- 
mation given by one concera 
against another. That a _ great 
many of these are utterly false 
is shown by: the fact that 
after investigation the Commis- 
sion itself dismisses 40 per cent. 
of them as unfounded. But because 
of a previously unheard of policy 
of broadcasting the complaint 
through the newspapers before the 
defendant has had-a chance to be 
heard, the damage is done. No sub- 
sequent vindication is ever given 
so much publicity. The accusation 
is news, worthy, in the editor’s 
eyes, of a prominent place on the 
first page. The notice of the dis- 
missal of the complaint, if it gets 
into the papers at all, finds an ob- 
scure place on a back page. In 
many instances it might well be 
put in the obituary column. 


Harmful Publicity 


Here is a striking example of 
the injustice that results from this 
policy of giving wide publicity to 
unproved charges. I quote from a 
letter written to me by the man 
who was president of the com- 
pany complained of: .- 

“T feel,” he says; “that the ac- 
tion of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was responsible for the 
ruin of the company and for the 
consequent loss of the investments 
of its two thousand stockholders. 

“The publicity given to the com- 
plaint by the Commission also 
caused the local banks to call the 
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loans that they had made to my 
personally owned lumber, contract- 
ing, and sand companies. By this 
action these businesses, to which 
I had devoted the best years of 
my life, were also ruined. From 
a very small beginning. I had 
built them up to the point where 
the commercial agencies rated 
them as financially responsible 
and with first grade credit.” 

This man is to-day penniless. 

In some cases that I know of, 
the accused business man has ac- 
tually received his first inkling that 
he was under fire by reading of 
the fact in the paper. Later he 
would hear of it in the routine way 
by receiving the formal complaint 
from the Commission. 


Competitors Capitalize Charges 


The Commission has developed 
some odd and novel ways to make 
sure that as much publicity as pos- 
sible will be given to its com- 
plaints. For one thing it permits 
the official stenographer to send 
out, broadcast, letters soliciting 
orders for copies of the testimony 
on which the complaint is based. 
Naturally the competitors of the 
accused provide a ready and prof- 
itable market. 

One highly reputable manufac- 
turer succeeded in getting the 
complaint against him dismissed 
after four years of hearings. In 
the meantime, however, the com- 
petitor who had brought the un- 
founded charges found many ways 
in which to capitalize them to the 
disadvantage of the accused. He 
even went so far as to have the 
charges printed and to distribute 
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the copies at trade conventions 
which were. attended by the re- 
tail customers of both manufac- 


turers. In spite of the fact that 
this manufacturer was exonerated, 
his business has been incalculably 
hurt. 

Even the mails have been used 
by unscrupulous competitors to 
make sure that the newspaper pub- 
licity would not be overlooked by 
customers of the one against whom 
the complaint is issued. In one 
case the newspaper report was re- 
printed and mailed anonymously 
without even a return address on 
the envelope. An effort to trace 
these to their source through the 
post office department was fruit- 
less. The salesmen of the com- 
pany reported that they created 
a considerable sales resistance. 

The Aladdin Company, which 
makes ready-cut houses, was com- 
plained about several years ago by 
certain competitors. The com- 
plaint was dropped when the com- 
pany had a chance to present its 
side. In the meantime, however, 
the company says that its business 
was damaged to the extent of 
many thousands of dollars. 


Complaints of Persecution 


It is, of course, practically im- 
possible to arrive at any accurate 
estimate of the dollars and cents 
loss concerns have suffered through 
unwarranted damage to their rep- 
utations by this policy of giving 
widespread publicity to unsup- 
ported and often unwarranted 
charges. It is real, even though 
intangible, as is testified by the 
letters I have received from a 
great many manufacturers. 

To charge a concern with unfair 
methods of dealing is bound to 
prejudice its customers. While 
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they will seldom give that as the 
reason for failing to place orders, 
it undoubtedly is the real one. 

Often the concern’s credit is ad- 
versely affected: as was shown in 
the incident already cited. 

Aside from the damage done by 
the publicity, in the newspapers, 
the Commission takes other steps 
to make sure that its prosecution 
will be complete and effective. 

One concern whose complaint 
was dismissed without prejudice 
writes me that it still has no peace. 
They say, “Representatives of the 
Trade Commission have called on 
a number of our customers, at- 
tempting to get data about us. If, 
as was so, the case was dismissed 
without prejudice, why don’t they 
let us alone?” A fair question, 
surely. 

One large company successfully 
put a stop to this kind of activity 
on the part of the Commission. 

Four years after a complaint 
against this concern had been 
dropped, a representative of the 
Commission called at the office aud 
demanded that he be given a list 
of the concern’s customers. Tlie 
Commission, he said, had received 
from a competitor a complaint 
about the form of contract that 
was being used. The Commission 
proposed to question the concern’s 
customers to find out whether 
there was ground for prosecution 
under either the Clayton act or tine 
Federal Trade Commission act. 


Charges Seldom Substantiated 


Here is what this concern tells 
me they did: 

“We told this representative that 
he was at liberty to examine our 
contracts, as we had nothing to 
hide, but that we refused to fur- 
nish him with any information as 
to our customers, and that we con- 
sidered it the height of impropriety 
for the Federal Trade Commission 
to approach our customers and dis- 
cuss our affairs with them, as that 
would necessarily have a tendency 
to injure us and could only oper- 
ate in the interests of our com- 
petitors.” : 

In answer to pretty widespread 
criticism of this policy of broad- 
casting the news of a complaint 
through the papers, the Commis- 
sion says that this is merely a 
statement of its complaint and is 
not to be taken as its final find- 
ing. But the fact remains that 
it is a finding which the Commis- 
sion’s investigators have made and 
is issued under the formal seal of 
the Commission. Therefore it is, 
to the public mind, a finding of the 
Commission. It is manifestly un- 


just to publish ‘such a complaint 
before the persons charged have 
had an opportunity to present all 





of the facts and have a full, for- 
mal hearing in defense. 


What makes this publicity even 
more unjust is the fact that the 
charges that have been so widely 
broadcasted are so seldom sub- 
stantiated. We saw in the pre- 
ceding article that even after its 
own preliminary investigation the 
Commission dismisses 40 per cent. 
of the complaints. The fact is that 
many of the complaints are mani- 
festly absurd, against the existing 
law, or brought by weak sisters 
for the mere purpose of hurting 
strongly entrenched competitors. 


Questionable Tactics 


In fact there can be little doubt 
that the Commission has often 
been used unwittingly as a detec- 
tive agency by concerns that 
wished to find out facts about a 
competitor. From the intimate 
details of a business that the Com- 
mission’s investigators dig up out 
of the accused concern’s own files, a 
competitor may get lists of custom- 
ers who have complained about one 
thing or another, lists of custom- 
ers and prospects and even infor- 
mation about the company’s finan- 
cial condition that can be used in 
underhanded ways. And, remem- 
ber, the Commission is supposed 
primarily to suppress unfair com- 
petition. One well known con- 
cern comes out point-blank and 
says, “The matter was raised by 
one of our avaricious competitors 
who desired to find out some facts 
of our business which could not 
be obtained in any other way.” 

What, for instance, can be the 
reason for the Commission’s en- 
tertaining a complaint against a 
concern for committing an action 
that has repeatedly been held le- 
gal by our highest courts 


One of the large typewriter com- 
panies, for example, was cited by 
the Commission for giving, in et- 
fect, a quantity discount to large 
users of their product. As the 
typewriter company pointed out, 
this has been held to be legal by 
the Supreme Court. 


Incidentally, the company point- 
ed out, no doubt with considerable 
justifiable glee, that, “We do not 
maintain the system charged, of 
which fact the Federal Trade Com- 
mission could have been advised 
upon inquiry.” 

That is a not uncommon reasort 
for the charges of the Commission 
failing to stick. One concern was 
accused of offering bribes to em- 
ployees of its customers to get 
them to buy the company’s soap. 
This company, it happened, did not 
and never had made soap! Be- 
sides, it maintained a thorough sys- 
tem by which to find out if any of 
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its employees were offering bribes 
in any form. In its letters and 
other printed matter going to sales- 
men it reiterated its policy that 
any one discovered practicing that 
method would be discharged in- 
stantly. And this had been its 
policy long before any law against 
commercial bribery had _ been 
dreamed of—when, in fact, that 
practice was accepted as a matter 
of course by many concerns, 

Another case where the Com- 
mission went off half-cocked was 
when it complained against a drug 
company for selling what were 
called “loaded” sponges. As the 
drug company says, “It happened 
that we and other reputable houses 
had discontinued selling these 
sponges several years before the 
complaint was filed. Upon proof 
of this fact a dismissal was en- 
tered.” 

The Tobacco Products Corpora- 
tion had a complaint pending 
against it for nearly three years al- 
leging unfair practice in connection 
with certain jobbers’ associations 
in attempting to maintain resale 
prices. The company pointedly 
says, “The whole proceedings in 
these cases have been more or less 
of a farce, since the complaints 
were brought a considerable time 
after the acts complained of had 
happened and after the jobbers’ 
associations against. which they 
were complaining principally had 
gone out of existence.” 

The Commission’s innocence—or 
perhaps it would be truer to say 
“ignoring’”—of the law is respon- 
sible for many of the actions that 
it brings. Take the case of the 
American Chicle Company as an 
instance. 


Why Not Investigate First? 


A competitor placed on the mar- 
ket a product called “Chicle 
Dainties.” The goods, and the 
boxes and cartons in which they 
were sold, so resembled the Amer- 
ican Chicle Company’s “Chiclets” 
that the company brought suit in 
court and obtained an injunction 
and an accounting with costs. 

Some time after the injunction 
against the infringer was issued, 
the Commission issued a complaint 
against the American Chicle Com- 
pany charging it with unfair com- 
petition on the grounds that it had 
brought suit against jobbers who 
distributed the infringing product, 
“such suits,” said the Commission, 
“not being brought in good faith 
but for the purpose of intimidating 
the Chicle Dainties customers.” 


When the injunction was called 
to the attention of the Commission 
the complaint was dismissed. Why 
could not the Commission have in- 
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View of the rarely photographed Federal Trade Commission. 
Nugent, Vernon Van Fleet, C. W. Hunt, and William E. Humphrey. 


vestigated the facts first, rather 
than reversing the procedure and 
investigating the facts after the 
harm has been done to an innocent 
party? Simply because the Com- 
mission seems to prefer to reverse 
ordinary judicial methods. It is 
in this way, for one, that the Com- 
mission badgers legitimate busi- 
ness, to say nothing of wasting the 
taxpayers’ money. 

In another case the Commis#ion 
filed a complaint against the Fruit 
Growers Express concerning the 
legality of certain contracts en- 
tered into with railroads wherec- 
by the Express Company agreed 
to furnish the railroads with re- 
frigerator cars. The company 
maintained that under the Clayton 
act it was clear that only the In- 
terstate Commerce Commisson had 
jurisdiction in such a case anid 
filed with the Trade Commission 
a motion to dismiss. The Com- 
mission paid no attention to the 
motion, went ahead and took the 
evidence and proceeded to enter 
an order to cease and desist. 


Armour Complains of Delay 


On appeal the Circuit Court of 
Appeals sustained the position 
that the company had originally 
taken. 

One concern that had a some- 
what similar experience says quite 
pointedly: 

“It would seem that the Federal 
Trade Commission are either not 
fully advised as to the scope and 
effect of the laws they administer 
or they are desirous of having the 
courts block out their jurisdiction 
at the expense of any concern the 
Commission may choose to think 
is violating the law.” 

The publicity given to com- 
plaints is bad enough in itself. But 
the delay of cases aggravates the 
damage that is done. I quote a 


letter from Armour & Company: 
“Under date of June 28, 1918, a 

complaint was filed against Ar- 

mour & Company by the Commis- 


sion alleging discrimination in 
prices paid for butter fat or cream, 
etc. This complaint was released 
with considerable undesirable pub- 
licity. Although more than six 
years have elapsed since the filing 
of this complaint, the Commission 
has never taken a word of evidence 
in the matter.” 

Comment on such a proceeding 
would be superfluous! 


Decisions Not Without Comedy 


The Commission’s errors are 
sometimes downright funny. Take 
the case of one manufacturer of 
office supplies whose methods of 
giving discounts were objected to. 
The real reason for dismissing the 
complaint was this: The Commis- 
sion’s representative was told that 
the Commission was a customer 
of the defendant. He was advised 
to look into the terms and condi- 
tions which the Commission had 
tacitly accepted in making the 
purchases. If after that investi- 
gation, the defendant said, the 
Commission wished to carry the 
question any further, the company 
would do so—not in informal hear- 
ings but in actual formal court 
trial. 

“Whether the Commission ever 
made such an investigation or not,” 
says this company, “we of course 
do not know, but we suspect that 
the hint had something to do with 
the voluntary action of the Com- 
mission in dismissing the case.” 

It should be added that this was 
another case where the complaint 
was based upon an action that had 
already been held legal by the 
courts. 

One man against whose concern 
a complaint was made and ulti- 
mately dismissed tells this inter- 
esting experience: 

“I felt, and so expressed myself 
to the Commission, that it was 
wrong for them to publish the fact 
that charges had been preferred 
against a concern before any evi- 
dence had been submitted or any 
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The members are, left to right: Huston Thompson, John F. 


proof obtained. I was told that 
the simplest way would be to 
plead ‘guilty, take an order and 
thus dispose of the matter. This, 
of course, I refused to do and in- 
sisted on a trial: in which I was 
vindicated.” 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
as the incidents I have cited cer- 
tainly show, is more than a nui- 
sance to honest business men. It 
is a downright hardship and dan- 
ger, for it provides the ideal ma- 
chinery for an unscrupulous man 
to use against his successful al- 
though honest competitors. The 
damage done can not be undone by 
2 dismissal of the charges. 

The whole scheme of the Com- 
mission’s work as now organized 
and operated is of tremendous aid 
to unfair trading. The basic idea 
is sound and frobably should be 
preserved. The present working 
out is disastrous, a hindrance to 
honest business, and a handicap to 
us in our foreign trade. 

It can be put on a basis that will 
make for better business. How 
that can be done I will tell in a 
later article. 

This is the second of a series of 
four articles on the Federal Trade 
Commission, by H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 
The third—“A Modern Inquisition” — 
will appear in an early issue. 





Progress is a colossal giant who 
marches constantly ahead of- civ- 
ilization, dispensing as he goes a 
shower of new  fortunes.—The 
Watchman. 


x * * 


Read from Cover to Cover 


Editor, “Forbes”: 

I can truthfully tell you that I 
would not be without “Forbes.” 
It is the one magazine I read from 
cover to cover and I appreciate the 
personal touch you put into it each 
two weeks. 

S. S. HOCKSTRATTEN, 
L. J. Christopher Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A Business Code 


Sound business. is service which 
benefits all the parties concerned. 
To take.profit. without contribut- 
ing to essential welfare; to take 
excess profit; to cater to ignor- 
ance, credulity, or human frailty; 
to debase taste or standards for 
profit; to use methods not inspired 
by goodwill and fair dealing—this 
is dishonor. Whenever I make or 
sell a product or render a business 
service, it must be my best pos- 
sible contribution to human well- 
being.— Formulated by Antioch 
College for the guidance of stu- 
dents preparing for business 
careers. 

* * * 

Heaven never helps the one who 

will not act.—Sophocles. 
ie * 


If you would work on any man, 
you must either know his nature 
and fashions, and so lead him; or 
his ends, and so persuade him; or 
his weakness and disadvantages, 
and so awe him; or those that have 
interest in him, and so govern him. 
—Sir Francis Bacon. 

x * * 


The popular belief is that fear 
is fatal, that fear is a deadly poison 
—that the moment a man fears, 
he is finished. But as I look over 
a long line of years the fact is re- 
vealed to me that much of my little 
success in life I owe to fear. Fear 
is a very valuable friend, a mighty 
ingenious influence. The fear that 
I may lose my job, spurs me on to 
do my level best. The person who 
will try to go through life without 
fearing anything or anybody will 
eventually end up in a hospital. 
Fear is a friend in disguise. Fear 
is the best officer on the beat. 
Anxiety, solicitude, the fear of 
making a mistake—all these things 
are natural and perfectly normal 
safeguards. The fool fears noth- 
ing.—The Silent Partner. 








Win a Prize 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation and 
author. Names of winners will be 


printed. 























To a Worker 


(Written Especially for “Forbes”) 
By Virginia Jackson Safford 


Oh, worker, going forth to-day 
To do your bit and earn your pay, 
Amid machinery’s hum and whine, 
Or down into the darksome mine; 
Where city’s buildings reach up 
high, 
Or farm lands roll beneath the 
sky— 
What think you of your job to-day? 
Are you just working for the pay, 
Or do you throb with joy of it, 
ee how worth-while is your 
it, 
And that the work you do is part 
Of all the world’s great throbbing 
heart? 
That job of yours, if it’s well done, 
Oh, friend’s a part of vict’ry won 
Over the things that should not be, 
And reaches to Eternity! 
a a 

All who joy would win must 
share it—happiness was born a 
twin.—Byron. 

From F. K. Young, Traverse City, Mich. 
* * * 

Industry is founded upon the 
manufacture and sale of things 
that make this world a better place 
to live in. Industry has nothing 
to sell save useful service. Prac- 
tical application of knowledge to 
the making of things which are 
useful in man’s everyday life is 
industry’s contribution to the ad- 
vance of civilization. Civilization 
is our inheritance from the ages; 
ours, in trust for a while, to which 
we must add some useful knowl- 
edge that coming generations may 
increase their horizon.—Pierre S. 
du Pont. 

From G. F. Frank, Rochester, N. Y. 

* * 

Let no one falter who thinks he 
is right.—Lincoln. 

.- 2. 

Nothing is lost upon a man who 
is bent upon growth; nothing 
wasted on one who is always pre- 
paring for his work and his life by 
keeping eyes, mind, and heart open 
to nature, men, books, experience. 
Such a man finds ministers to his 
education on all sides; everything 
co-operates with his passion for 
growth. And what he gathers 
serves him at unexpected moments 
in unforeseen ways.—Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. 
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Deeds Not Words 


_ It is not the critic who counts, 
nor the.man who points out how 
the strong man stumbles, or where 
the doer of deeds could have done 
better. The credit belongs to the 
man who is actually in the arena; 
whose face is marred by dust and 
sweat; who strives valiantly; who 
errs and may fail again and again, 
because there is no effort without 
error or shortcoming, but who 
does actually strive to do the 
deeds; who does know the great 
enthusiasm, the great devotion; 
who spends himself in a worthy 
cause; who at the best knows in 
the end the triumph of high 
achievement and who at the worst, 
if he fails, at least fails while dar- 
ing greatly so that his place shall 
never be with those cold and timid 
souls who know neither victory 
nor defeat.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
a ae 

A rut is the same thing as a 
grave only longer. It has only one 
advantage over the . grave—you 
can get out of it if you wake up. 
—Anon. 

From N. Anderson, Chicago, IIl. 
. / & 

Let every man be occupied, and 
occupied in the highest employ- 
ment of which his nature is capable 
and die with the consciousness that 
he has done his best.—Sydney 
Smith. 

* * * 

Every one that has been long 
dead has a due proportion of praise 
allotted him, in which whilst he 
lived his friends were too profuse 
and his enemies too sparing.— 
Joseph Addison. 

Se oe 

To be successful, play father to 
the man you intend to be—John 
N. Willys. 





A Text 


Lt" your light so shine before 
men, that they may see pour 
good works, and glorify your 
Father which ia in heaven.— 
Matthew, 5:18. 
Sent in by J. Simmons, Rex- 
burg, Idaho. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 


grams” is presented to senders of 
texts used. 
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This Article Strikes the New Keynote of Advertising 


The Invisible Exchange of 
Public Opinion 


You May Refrain from Advertising, But You Cannot Refrain from Revealing 
Yourself—Publicity Is a Force That Is Working For or Against 
You Every Day, Whether You Will or Not 


NE of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the American 
business man is his genius 


for utilizing the force of publicity 
in molding public opinion. 


By Robert R. Updegraff 


up fares and freight rates to their 
heart’s content, they make it up 
on meals and extra fares and serv- 
ice charges.” 


“Exactly,” declared the first 


look at these figures on the back 
of the menu.” The other turned 
over the menu card and read: 


What it costs to produce the aver- 
age menu on dining cars on this 
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will, 

The better to understand 
this technique, let us observe it at 
work in a typical incident from 
American life. One evening a few 
months ago, two substantial look- 
ing business men were seated in 
the dining car of: a west-bound 
train on a certain Eastern railroad. 
“T declare,” said one after read- 
ing from the menu half a dozen 
dishes and their cost, “the prices 
they charge on these dining cars 
are outrageous.” 

“They certainly are,” agreed his 
friend. “But what do the rail- 
roads care? They’re in business 
to make all the money they can, 
and if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission won’t let them jack 





speaker. “They’re bound to rob 
us one way or another, and I sup- 
pose there’s no help for it.” 

At this moment the waiter ap- 
peared for their orders and the im- 
promptu indignation meeting was 
suspended momentarily. , 

“The idea of charging fifty cents 
for a little jar of preserved figs!” 
continued the second man as the 
waiter disappeared for that item 
of dessert. “Why, I'll bet those 
figs don’t cost more——” 

As his companion had slipped 
the menu into its rack his eye had 
been caught by something on its 
reverse side. 

“T say,” he 


interrupted, “just 








accusing them of making 
fancy profits!” 

“We should have known better,” 
observed the other. “We’re both 
experienced enough to realize that 
every business has a lot of more 
or less invisible overhead that eats 
heavily into the profits.” 

“Yes, we should have realized it. 
As a matter of fact, I believe this 
road is exceptionally well run. A 
friend of mine knows the president 
and he told me——” . 

The rest of that dinner hour 
was devoted to a discussion of the 
high degree of operating efficiency 
and the integrity of management 
and financing of this particular 
road. 

The railroad did not lose $.3130 
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apiece on the dinners served those 
two men. With some facts and 
figures on the back of its menu it 
bought many times that sum’s 
worth of favorable sentiment and 
goodwill. 

Favorable public sentiment is 
one of the cheapest things in the 
world, yet one of the most diffi- 
cult to purchase. The truth is, it 
cannot be purchased with money. 
It is purchaseable only with pub- 
licity of the right kind. Every 
business concern, every public 
service corporation, every city, 
town or community, every in- 
dividual, is listed on the invisible 
Exchange of Public Opinion, and 
its (or his) market value fluctuates 
from day to day according to the 
quality and quantity of publicity 
earned the day before or the week 
before or the month before. 

So remarkable have been the 
achievements of advertising in 
building trade and in formulating 
public opinion that we are inclined 
to fall down and worship this 
magic force that will multiply 
anything we want to’ say and de- 
liver it into people’s homes at a 
few cents per thousand people. 
But there is more to publicity than 
advertising; advertising is merely 
an aid to publicity. Our worship of 
advertising is based on the truth 
underlying Byron’s famous lines: 


But words are things, and a small drop 


Falling like dew upon a_ thought, 
produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, think. 
Truly, a drop of ink can make 
millions think, but—there may be 
reservations in their thinking! 


Advertising Versus Publicity 


It is with these possible reserva- 
tions that the big-visioned men of 
to-day are concerned. They be- 
lieve thoroughly in advertising, but 
they are beginning to sense the 
fact that there is sometimes a wide 
difference between advertising and 
publicity; they are coming to re- 
alize that, whereas advertising is 
a powerful force that they can use 
or not if they choose, publicity is 
a force that is working for or 
against them every hour of every 
day, whether they will or not—a 
force which the late Woodrow 
Wilson characterized graphically 
as “pitiless publicity.” 

I have heard men of large re- 
sponsibilities—men of the calibre 
of the late Theodore N. Vail—who 
have learned the true value of 
publicity in the broad sense of the 
term, try to explain where it dif- 
fers from commercial advertising, 
but it remained for an old gentle- 
man of the Swedenborgian faith 
who was for many years connected 
with a very prosperous New Eng- 
land manufacturing concern to de- 


fine it, by analogy, so graphically 
as to make it crystal clear. 

The old gentleman was talking 
about prayer. 


“You know,” he said, “most peo- 
ple don’t understand what prayer 
is at all. There is only one true 
prayer; ‘Thy will be done.’ 
Everything else—everything peo- 
ple ask for in the name of prayer 
—is merely petition. Prayer is 
not a matter of words; prayer is 
an attitude. God’s attitude toward 
man is perfect; it remains only 
for man to get into the right atti- 
tude toward God—into the attitude 
of saying and feeling ‘Thy will be 
done.’ That is prayer. 

“Now don’t you see,” continued 
the old gentleman, “publicity is, in 
business and temporal matters, 
what prayer is in matters of the 
spirit? It is a problem of putting 
and keeping a business or an in- 
stitution in the right attitude toward 
the public, and then of letting people 
know about it.” 


“The Community Picture” 


In letting people know the atti- 
tude of a business, advertising and 
the various methods of communi- 
cation and promotion prove indis- 
pensable; they are special pur- 
chaseable forms of publicity that 
work speedily and comparatively 
inexpensively. What we call “ad- 
vertising” is used commonly in the 
form of petitions asking for busi- 
ness or support of some kind; but 
in its higher form even advertis- 
ing asks for little but contents 
itself with revealing attitude, as we 
shall presently perceive by illustra- 
tion. 

A business, an institution, a com- 
munity, may refrain from adver- 
tising, if it will; but it cannot re- 
frain from revealing itself, for 
everything it does reveals it. Thus, 
everything any business or institu- 
tion or community or individual 
does becomes publicity, exposes it 
to the world in the pitiless white 
light of publicity. 

The head of a large company 
which has always experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in getting suffi- 
cient skilled help of the class its 
factory needs—although located in 
a city known for its skilled me- 
chanics—was walking along the 
main street one morning when he 
chanced to glance at the display 
case of the city’s leading photog- 
rapher and discovered his photo- 
graph displayed therein. Stopping 
abruptly, he walked in and indig- 
nantly demanded that his photo- 
graph be taken out of “this public 
show-place where the whole city 
may stop and gape at it.” He 
assured the photographer warmly 
that he would never come to his 
studio for another sitting if he ever 
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saw his picture, or the pictures of 
any members of his family, so dis- 
played again. It was outrageous 
—this “crude publicity.” 

After he had stepped out, slam- 
ming the door after him, the 
photographer turned to his assist- 
ant and remarked, “Well, if he 
were only as successful in keep- 
ing the picture of his business out 
of sight of folks in this town as 
he is particular in keeping his own 
picture under cover, he would have 
less cause to complain about not 
being able to get good mechanics 
at his plant.” 

This photographer referred to 
what personnel administrators call 
“the community picture” of a busi- 
ness, as revealed by its policies and 
methods. Every business, every 
institution, has its “community 
picture” printed on the public 
mind, be it good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent. That picture is the most im- 
portant thing about the business, 
for it represents what the public 
assumes its service-attitude to be. 
and determines the public’s own 
measure of support or response. 

For a generation, and until com- 
paratively recently, the public has 
been allowcd to think that the atti- 
tude of railroads was expressed by 
the unfortunate phrase, “The pub- 
lic be damned.” That one phrase 
has done the railroads of America 
millions of dollars of harm. That 
it has done all this harm has not 
been the public’s fault; it has been 
the fault of the railroad manage- 
ments for letting it stand uncor- 
rected until so recently. 


Example of Favorable Publicity 


Now the important fact about 
favorable publicity, broadly speak- 
ing, is that it must be earned. We 
have a right to use the printing 
press to aid us in multiplying mes- 
sages about our businesses and our 
life interests in order to influence 
the public and we must use this 
means if we would arrive quickly. 
But the effectiveness of the print- 
ing press is limited by the sincerity 
which shines through the printed 
word or picture and reveals atti- 
tude. 

When one of the great railroads 
entering New York found it neces- 


sary to require commuters to fur- 


nish pictures of themselves for 
their monthly tickets, in order to 
circumvent ticket scalpers who 
were reaping an unearned harvest 
of profit by renting commutation 
tickets, the officials of this road re- 
vealed their attitude toward the 
public, not by arbitrarily announc- 
ing the new requirement and 
bringing on their heads a storm of 
indignant protest and threats of 
legal action (as was the experience 
of a neighboring road under the 
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same circumstances), but instead 
they paid their commuters the 
compliment of carefully explaining 
just why they were taking this 
step. They pointed out the very 
low rate per trip represented by 
the commutation ticket, and ex- 
plained that a test had been made 
between New York and certain 
stations to prove whether such an 
innovation was necessary, and this 
test had disclosed that the railroad 
was losing $90,000 a year in legiti- 
mate fares from one station alone. 
[t was as if the president of the 
road were taking the trouble to 
tell each commuter the “inside” 
reason for the new requirement. 
One of the high officials of that 
road is authority for the state- 
ment that when the date came to 
put the new rule into effect scarce- 
ly a word of objection was raised, 
notwithstanding the fact that com- 
muters were considerably incon- 
venienced to obtain photographs, 
and that they had to pay thirty- 
five cents for them. Their re- 
sponse was gracious because the 
road had revealed its own friendly 
spirit and its concern over putting 
its customers to this trouble, and 
had convinced them of the neces- 
sity of the step. 


Methods of Theodore N. Vail 


Fifteen or twenty years ago pub- 
lic service corporations would 
have considered it nobody’s busi- 
ness what a dining car meal cost, 
or why they were requiring photo- 
graphs on commutation tickets. 
To-day such facts and figures and 
reasons are recognized as forming 
a valuable means of revealing a 
corporation’s attitude toward the 
public it serves. 

Stepping into another field of 
public service to discover how a 
business—a great industry—may 
reveal itself as maintaining the 
right attitude toward the public, 
and win the prize of public co- 
operation and partnership, we may 
profitably examine the methods of 
the late Theodore N. Vail. Vail 
was one of America’s first great 
business leaders to catch the 
“prayer” conception of publicity. 
Not that he called it that, but he 
had the prayer philosophy. He 
was a believer in advertising and 
one of the first to reason it out 
that more could be realized from 
advertising, by a public service 
corporation at least, by “prayer” 
than by “petition.” 

That is why, under the genius of 
his direction, telephone advertis- 
ing revealed the soul of telephone 
service, almost as a man reveals 
his soul in prayer; and asked little 
in return. Later telephone adver- 
tising established the precedent of 
a public service corporation’s fore- 

















Favorite 
Motto 


M Y philosophy of life is perhaps 
expressed, if it can be expressed 
briefly, in the following quotation 
from  Lincoln’s Second Inaugural 
Address: 
“With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in.” i 


W. S. Gifford 


President, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company 














stalling public criticism by itself 
criticising the service, calling at- 
tention to its delinquencies in its 
own newspaper advertisements, 
that the public might know that it 
realized the shortcomings of its 
service and was struggling heroic- 
ally to overcome them. And al- 
ways the advertising has taken ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to 
express appreciation of the pub- 
lic’s co-operation and patronage. 
The telephone industry’s messages 
in the newspapers and magazines 
have always been, in truth, more 
like institutional prayers than 
commercial advertisements. 

The American public is a great 
reservoir of power and patronage, 
subject to the draft of those in- 
dustries, those businesses, those 
individuals, which have earned its 
goodwill by offering themselves in 
its service. By losing their lives 
they save them in a publicity way, 
for the right kind of an attitude 
toward the public has a way of 
developing into news that gives 
an individual, an industry, a cor- 
poration, a humble mercantile or 
business establishment, the finest 
kind of publicity in the newspaper 
and periodical press, in books, in 
public lectures and addresses, and 
in private conversations—publicity 
that no amount of money could 
buy, earned by attitude and action, 

It is only by the magic of mo- 
mentum that a man or a business 
or an institution can hope to 
achieve great success in the course 
of a single generation. And mo- 
mentum can be purchased as a rule 
only by the right kind of publicity, 
earned by an attitude of public 
service, supplemented by the econ- 
omical multiplying power of the 
printing press in spreading busi- 
ness messages before the -classes 
and the masses in the public prints. 


| 
“Thank You?” 


Ege two simple little words, 
which almost everybody uses a 
score or more times a day—and yet 
how few have any conscious reali- 
zation of what they are saying, and 
what they mean. Ninety-five per 
cent. of the time it is expressed as 
Just a meaningless ejaculation sent 
out with just about as much feeling 
as one would expect from a jack- 
daw or a gramophone. It is safe to 
say that the big majority of people 
do not mean it when they say it. 
They have to say something, and 
constant usage has caused these 
two words to become a custom, an 
expression of acknowledgement of 
any kind of sentiment, even a sub- 
stitute for a grunt of disapproval. 

It has never cost anybody any- 
thing to say “Thank You,” except 
the self-respect of those who grunt 
it when they do not mean it, and 
would rather say something else. 

Then there are many who really 
mean it most sincerely, but they 
have never troubled to find out the 
proper way to express themselves. 

With many others it is a social 
sin. They say “Thank You” just 
like they say “Good Morning,” or 
“How are you?” or any other 
seemingly hackneyed expression. 
They are so conscious of their in- 
ward feelings that they could not 
remember, half a minute later, 
which phrase they actually did use. 
—Impressions. 





Coming! In the next article 
of our series—“Leaders of 
the Automobile Industry”’— 
B. C. Forbes will tell how 
John N. Willys, head of 
Willys-Overland, staged re- 
markable come-back. 





How to Invest Your Money Profitably 


Investment Cycles 


A Primary Guide for the Investor in Typical or Average 
Securities—Taking Advantage of Conditions 


STUDY of investment cy- 
A cles, treated from the 

standpoint of the investor 
in bonds and stocks, simply re- 
solves itself down to the question 
of when to buy and when to sell 
securities. Many people assume 
that this question is only of pri- 
mary importance to the person 
who wishes to speculate and try to 
take advantage of rising 


By John Moody 


President, Moody’s Investors. Service 


tion. They remained at a ‘com- 
parative level for long periods and 
only tended downward “over a 
stretch of twenty. years or more. 
During this twenty-year period tl.» 
world’s interest rate was slowly 
rising and these bonds slowly de- 
clined. In some other period when 
the world’s interest rate remained 
stable, these bonds would have re- 


speculation; we have our period of 
reaction, decline, and depression 
which is again followed by a pe- 
riod of revival and of prosperity. 
This has been the history of all 
civilized nations during the past 
century or more. But any care- 
ful study of these facts will indi- 
cate that these recurring periods 
are not at all fixed as to either ex- 
tent or duration. One can 
follow causes to effects or 








and falling markets, rather 
than to invest his money 
safely and profitably. 

But, as a matter of fact, 
it is extremely important 
for an investor to know 
when and at what levels to 
buy securities; it is equal- 
ly important for him to 
know when and at what 
relative levels it would 
sometimes be wise for him 
to dispose of securities. 

The higher grade the 
security issues are, the less 
they are affected in price 
and quality by the business 
cycle. The highest grade 
issues almost exclusively 
respond in market price tc 
changes in one big funda- 
mental factor such as the 
prevailing interest rate. 
Other factors affect them 
slightly, and, of course, 
general demand and supply 
always have some influ- 
ence. But the rise and fall 
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When to Buy and 
When to Sell 


OODY says “the wise in- 
vestor is the man who buys 
securities when times are dull, 
when interest rates are low, when 
bank loans have not expanded, 
and when bank deposits are 
high.” And, conversely, he points 
out that “the period of prosperity 
which is approaching its end and 
working into a speculative boom 
is the time when he ean best dis- 
pose of securities.” 
vestor wishes to take advantage 
of the investment cycle, he adds, 
“he must be courageous enough 
to buy when most other people 
are doubtful and timid, and to 
sell when all thoughtless people 
are eager to buy.” 


If the in- 


work back from effects to 
causes, but no one can very 
accurately gauge the extent 
of the effect of a given 
cause. In practically all 
cases it is impossible to 
give due weight to all 
sorts of cross currents and 
qualifying factors which 
either contract or lengthen 
out or otherwise change 
the different periods in the 
business cycle. 

The best one can do is 
to study available facts, 
base judgment on past ex- 
perience, and act with intel- 
ligent common sense. Fun- 
damental factors of real 
importance can easily be 
recognized and their log- 
ical effect anticipated to 2 
moderate extent. 

To the investor in typical 
or average securities, one 
of the primary guides in 
modern days is the finan- 
cial or banking condition 














in the price of money is 





directly reflected in the 
price of such securities. 

To be a little more concrete, I 
would point out that the vast ma- 
jority of bond obligations which 
are placed in the highest grade 
investment class and which carry 
Moody’s Aaa rating, are the issues 
which fluctuate the least in price. 
It is only during extraordinary 
periods, such as we have had dur- 
ing the past ten years, that the 
price swing in such securities is 
at all wide. Take for illustration 


a high grade bond like British 
Consols. For twenty years before 
the war these bonds had little day- 
to-day*or month-to-month fluctua- 


mained practically stable also. 

It is when one gets into the field 
of somewhat lower grade invest- 
ments that there is a more direct 
and important response to chang- 
ing business or economic condi- 
tions. The lower one goes down 
in the grade of investments, there- 
fore, the more vital is the impor- 
tance of studying the business 
cycle. 

It is unnecessary to emphasize 
the fact that in modern times busi- 
ness does work in cycles. We have 
our period of prosperity which is 
followed by over-expansion and 


of the country or nation. 
In modern times nearly all 
business of importance is done on 
credit and by means of banking 
machinery. When bank deposits 
are large, when bank loans are 
relatively low, interest rates are 
almost certain to be low also, and 
the fundamental condition of busi- 
ness throughout’ the country is, 
relatively speaking, on a sound 
foundation. But business at such 
a time may not necessarily be ac- 
tive. On the contrary, it may bx 
very dull. But if credit conditions 
are easy and interest rates low, it 
generally implies that the financial 
condition of corporations and big 
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Over 350 different kinds of busi- 
ness are listed by Mr. Hoover’s 
Department of Commerce for 
the manufacturing field alone. 
Add in the stores, the mines, the 
professions and the services, and 
the total rises by hundreds more. 
No one of these is termed a 
railroad business. Yet with- 
out the railroads the others in 
their present form would not 
exist. In a very real sense your 
business is a railroad business, 
whether you run a factory, farm 
or mine—whether you have a 
bank, an engineering service, or 
a store. 


Without railroads how would 
you get your raw materials? 
Without railroads who would 
deliver your product to your 
buyers, after it has been pro- 
duced? Without railroads how 


Your Business 
Is a Railroad Business 






WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


would the process of specialized 
manufacture and exchange, 
which supports all modern busi- 
ness, be carried on? 


Since the trying days of the 
war the railroads have made 
marked progress in equipping 
themselves to serve your busi- 
ness better. They have bought 
equipment until in the single 
week ending October 25th, last 
year, they were able to handle 
1,112,345 cars of freight — the 
record of all history. In eleven 
out of a total of thirteen weeks, 
they handled morethan 1,000,000 
cars every week, with a surplus 
of cars in reserve which ranged 
from 100,000 to 250,000. 


This record means something 
to all business men, for whatever 
their business, they also are in 
the railroad business. 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Westinghouse, too, is ia the 
railroad business, and has both 
benefited from and contributed 
to the record of railroad progress. 
Westinghouse ele-tri.ed among 
others the New Haven Railroad, 
the Pennsylvania, the Norfolk 
and Western, the Virginian, and 
the Long Island. Westinghouse 
cooperated in electrifying the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul, the Southern Pacific and 
practically all subway and el- 
evated lines. 
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business is sound. It is only in 
periods when bank loans are heavy 
and interest rates high or rising, 
that the typical corporation is 
over-extended or is carrying ex- 
cessive liabilities. 

We have periods of what are 
called “over-production.” Strictly 
speaking, they are generally pe- 
riods of under-consumption. They 
occur at the end of a time of 
prosperity or boom, when business 
men are carried away by success, 
when commodity prices are rising, 
and when a large percentage of 
working capital has 
been converted into 


plies to all classes of securities, al- 
though, as I said above, the effect 
of these developments on the high- 
est grade issues is always greatly 
limited. 

Conversely, when it comes to the 
question of the right time to sell 
investments, the investor will find 
that the period of prosperity which 
is approaching its end and work- 
ing into a speculative boom is the 
time when he can best dispose of 
securities. He may have profits, 
he may have losses, or he may 
have neither. But if he wishes to 


We can, by studying cause and ef- 
fect, point out what should logically 
be the effect of a given cause or 
set of causes, but we cannot defi- 
nitely foresee the full effect of 
causes, and no one can with cer- 
tainty “call the turn,” so to speak, 
on an actual change from an up- 
ward to a downward trend either 
in business or in the security mar- 
ket. One can discover after a 
turn has taken place that it has 
taken place, and one can guess if 

he wishes. 
There is an old fiction to the ef- 
fect that the business 





cycle always runs over 





goods awaiting sale. lf 
the demand for goods 
continued high or fur- 
ther increased, these 
goods would move out 
rapidly and the business 


Individuality 
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twenty-year _ periods. 
This idea has _ been 
somewhat _ discredited 
since 1914, but other 
types of dogiiia have 


concerns would not 
long be over-extended. 
But when consumption 
either suddenly or 
gradually falls off, bus- 
iness organizations are 
caught with heavy lia- 
bilities in the shape ot 
what are known as 
“frozen assets.” Under 
such conditions, com- 
modity prices decline, 
goods do not move, and 
the whole situation be- 
comes distinctly un- 
sound and unhealthy. 
This was exactly the 
condition which devel- 
oped in 1920. Of 
course, the develop- 
ment of such a condi- 
tion brings further 
evils in its train. It 
forces failures and 
therefore tends to de- 
stroy credit. 

All of these develop- 
ments are more or less 
actually reflected in the 
markets for securities. 
During the healthy pe- 
riod when prosperity is 
getting under way and 
before it has reached 
the point where over- 
extension is becoming 
apparent and the boom 
is on, typical corpora- 
tion securities are usu- 





In every game that’s going, it’s useful to be knowing 
The right and proper thing to do; 
A baseball—how to whack it; the way to swing a 
racket, 
And how to wield a billiard cue; 
But when you have digested the methods tried and 
tested, 
And when you really learn to play, 
It’s true of every known game—you’ve got to play 
your OWN game, 
And play it in your own sweet way! 


To make this mortal scheme work we need a lot of 
team work; . 
It’s not enough to be a Star; 
You’ve got to help the others, your team-mates and 
your brothers, 
In all the little ways there are. 
Yet truer still the fact is, whatever sport you practice, 
Wherever you may go or stay, 
In each and every known game, you’ve got to play 
your OWN game, 
And play it in your own sweet way. 


Though Tom and Dick and Harry may be efficient— 


very, 
And they can teach you quite a lot, 
Yet most of your progression can only find expression 
According to the style you've got. 
It’s well to place reliance on well-established science, 
And learn from others, day by day, ; 
And yet—in every known game, you’ve got to play 
your OWN game, 
And play it in your own sweet way. 


If nature made your bearing unfearful, brave and 
daring, 
Don’t try to be a cautious elf. 
Or if she made you steady instead of rough-and-ready, 
Why, that’s your style so—Be Yourself! 
The leaders and commanders, the Caesars, Alexanders, 
The Washingtons and Lincolns—Say! 
They tested every known game and always played 
their OWN game, 
And played it in their Own Sweet Way! 

















taken its place. There 
are now those who as- 
sert that a complete 
revolution of the cycle 
occurs every four or 
five years; others claim 
that the time is one 
year or two years. The 
truth is that no particu- 
lar length of time nec- 
essarily need be em- 
braced in a_ business 
cycle. 

At the present time it 
appears evident that 
the swings from pros- 
perity to depression and 
vice versa, are of rela- 
tively short duration 
and of relatively small 
extent. Since the crash 
of 1920, which liqui- 
dated a large portion of 
the unhealthy inflation 
created during the war 
and after, there has 
been a noticeable ten- 
dency toward moder- 
ate fluctuations in the 
so-called business cycle. 
This condition may pos- 
sibly continue for some 
years into the future. It 
would seem that with 
the uncertainty of the 
times throughout the 
world and with the 
great element of cau- 
tion which has devel- 
oped in the minds of 


ally on the upgrade. In the early take advantage of the investment men everywhere, there is less 
part of a period of revival the op- cycle, he must be courageous likelihood or danger of the pub- 





portunities for successful invest- 
ment are always the best. Thus 
the wise investor is the man who 
buys securities when times are dull, 
when interest rates are low, when 
bank loans have not expanded, and 
when bank deposits are high. If 
he waits until we are in the midst 
of the period of prosperity or spec- 
ulation, he is almost certain to pay 
higher prices for his investments 
than at any other time. This ap- 


enough to buy when most other 
people are doubtful and timid, and 
to sell when all thoughtless people 
are eager to buy. 


Business cycles fluctuate in 


length as they do in volume and 
scope. No one has yet discovered 
any formula whereby the recur- 
ring changes in the business cycle 
can be accurately forecasted. 
There are those who claim to do 
this but it is altogether impossible. 


lic mind being carried away by 
extreme periods of over-optimism 
or over-pessimism for many years. 
For, after all, the business cycle 
is to a very large extent the result 
of human psychology. Men still 
live largely on faith although they 
are always talking facts. Impulse 
and emotion govern them fully as 
much. as ever, and most men per- 
form major acts more through in- 
tuition than through reason. 
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' | THE BIRTHDAY OFZ 


: STEINMETZ 


April 9, 1865 
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Dr. Steinmetz did his great 
work in the General Electric 
laboratoriesin the yearsbetween 
1893 and 1923. He contributed 
in large measure to the service 
of your Electric Light and 


efficient that electric current is 
one of the very few products 
that actually cost less today 
than before the war. 








Power Company—a service so — 





N April 9, 1865, he was 

born in Breslau. On June 
3, 1839, lic landed in New York 
City from the steerage—in 
debt for his passage and unable 
to speak our language. 


Twelve years later he was 
elected president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. President Eliot of 
Harvard proclaimed him the 
foremost electrical engineer in 
the world. 


On October 26, 1923, he died. 


Did ever a few brief years 
witness more miracles? When 
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his life began, there was nota 
single electric light and power 
company. When itended, there 
were 6,006 in America, serving 
more than 11,660,000 homes. 


Physically frail himself, he 
helped to make electricity the 
great lifter of burdens; by his 
courage and vision he was 
an inspiration to the whole 
electrical! industry. 


Such a man deserves to be 
remembered on his birthday, 
not on the day ofhisdeath. For 
in the larger sense he does not 
die. Humanity is permanently 
richer because of what he gave. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


9S-27A 












To high a value cannot be placed 
on good-will advertising — the con- 
stant reminder of your company, day 
after day, with the people you do busi- 
ness with—whose business you seek. 
Today manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers—business men everywhere—have 


turned to a new way 
to do this important 
job. They have tried 
other methods which 
were only fairly suc- 
cessful—then they 
have tried this new 
way and seen amazing 
results. 

This new way is the 
Autopoint Pencil— 
1925 model—stamped 
with your company’s 
name. It is a perfect 
gift. Everyone who 


tries it remarks in- 
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1925 MODEL 
Made of Bakelite 





cAutopoint’s 
3 Outstanding Exclusive 
Features 


1 The famous “neutral zone” 
—an exclusive patent. When 
thelead is exhausted, the feeding 
mechanism goes into neutral—it 
cannot “jam.” T hisis whatbreaks 
ordinary mechanical pencils. 
Bakelit eae oe - 
ing, copa-thke laht-wel 
sidmibentdenes dent, split or 
tarnish. Most beautiful sub- 
stance for pencils. 
3 mechanism. Nothing com- 
plicated to go wrong—only two 











AUTOPOINT COMPANY, 4619 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
Without obligati lease rush le of Autopoint 
oe seme gear 


moving parts. 





Your Name 
Here 


Ww Aconstant reminder, the 


best ad you can have! 


stantly on its features: its smoother writ- 
ing, its better balance, its lightness. 
Autopoint’s mechanism is the sim- 
plest made. It cannot jam, break or go 
wrong. Hence thousands who use it for 
advertising p 


pencil in the world,” 


call it “‘the finest 


* * * 


Today find out more 
about Autopoint. 
Mail us the coupon for 
prices, descriptions of 
various qualities, our 
attractive competitive 
ptices. You owe it to 
yourself at least to 
learn of its new sales- 
possibilities, There is 
no obligation. We 
won’t send a salesman 
if you prefer. 

But mail that cou- 
pon now—TODAY. 











Pencil, 1925 model, and prices, your 
prety ct 











proposition, information. business card or letterhead. 
Name Position 
Shae 
sl 
5 Aim F.M. 61-2 







‘the New Way 


Business men are building businesses 
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To sum this matter up from the 
standpoint of the investor, the best 
time to invest, broadly speaking, is 
always near the end of a period oi 
dullness or depression and at the 
beginning of the revival rather 
than later on or earlier. And the 
time to sell is in the boom or be- 
fore the end of the boom. 


Of course, this is simply a broad 
generalization. Many exceptions 
should be applied in specific cases, 
and the specific factors bearing on 
different types of securities and dif- 
ferent types of business must be 
given their full consideration. 


It will be realized from what I 
have said above that a careful con- 
sideration of the broad trend of 
business conditions is vitally im- 
portant to the investor who wishes 
intelligently to place his funds at 
work. To give a concrete illustra- 
tion, let us consider a normal pe- 
riod such as the ten years prior to 
the opening of the World War. A 
person who had carefully studied 
all the evidence would have real- 
ized that the latter half of 1903 and 
practically all of 1904 was an ideal 
period in which to invest money 
in high class bonds and stocks. We 
had gone through, prior to 1903, 
a period of several years of rapid 
business expansion and all business 
and financial statistics at the end 
of 1902 indicated that the business 
cycle was rapidly tending toward 
its logical phase of reaction and 
consequent liquidation. Money 
rates began to fall. rapidly after 
having been very high, and through 
the latter half of 1903 and most of 
1904 a country-wide condition of 
business dullness prevailed. Money 
was a drug on the market in Wall 
Street, the Stock Exchange was 
very inactive, prices of securities 
were low and yields on typical 
bonds and dividend-paying stocks 
were high. 


When Courage Proved Profitable 


In the Spring and early Sum- 
mer of 1904 the average conserva- 
tive investor feared to buy securi- 
ties because of the pessimistic 
atmosphere and the apparently 
poor prospects of most business 
organizations. But as a matter of 
fact this was the ideal time to make 
investments in proved securities. 
The men who were courageous and 
farseeing enough to buy sound 
bonds and good investment stocks 
throughout 1904, all invested wise- 
ly, as subsequent events proved. 
For the security markets began to 
revive in the last half of 1904, the 
trend was upward from that time 
on, and the rise in prices continued 
almost uninterruptedly until the 
opening of 1907. 

(Continued on page 860) 
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| RAlHETHER it is screws or screw machines, toothpicks or trench dig- 





Ipiéa| gers, it buys with care, skill and knowledge. Big buyers are invari- 
: Ls dl ably good buyers. To them, facts represent the yardstick of merit 
—— performance the power behind repeat orders. 





K.V. P. in many fields represents scientific packaging at its best. Its steadily 
growing list of users reads like the Blue Book of Industrial America. Industries 
manufacturing cereals, meat, bread, coffee, salt, drugs, dairy products —any- 
thing subject to damaging atmospheric elements—anything requiring the pro- 
tectionofa hygienic, dust, germ, moisture sealed-tight package, should use K-V. P. 


Tell us what you make and we will tell you how K.V. P. can serve you best. 
K.V. P. is a standard for quality on the following papers: 


Pure, Genuine Vegetable Parchment 

—A perfect protection for packaging dairy, meat, fish and v ble products. 

The only paper that is and can be washed after being manufactured. Genuine 

Vegetable Parchment never goes to pieces in water. 

Waxed Paper 

Scientifically made for protection against deterioration and contamination. 

Widely used for bread wrappers, and for covering or lining cartons containing 

cereals, candies, soap chips, tobacco, coffee, drugs, etc. eeps quality intact. 

Ledger, Bond and Writing Papers 

Three grades of bond papers — K. V. P. Water-marked, Glendale and Flivver— 
{ to meet all needs and prices. Ideal for letterheads, statements, typewriting, etc. 

ee | Quality Ledger and Writing Papers for every requirement. 
Household Essentials 
Shelf and Lining Paper, Household Waxed Paper, Household Parchment Paper; 


all are economical, convenient and essential in every home. Parchment Bond 
Writing Paper in 2 1-2 lb. and 5 Ib. packages for school, home and office. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Why Eaton’s Is One of World's 
Great Establishments 


(Continued from page 817) 

To insure that no mistake of this 

order shall inadvertently appear, the 

research bureau must include among 

its “searchers” a special proof reader 

to check over all Eaton advertising. 

The Eaton company has always 
been strong for special attractions. 
There are fashion shows and lec- 
tures by eminent fashion authori- 
ties. There are lessons in golf, 
demonstrations in correct setting 
of tables, and other things too 
numerous to mention. Events of 
the present day are always reflect- 
ed in the Eaton store windows. 
One year real reindeer were 
brought from Labrador, so that 
the coming of Santa Claus might 
be properly heralded. People 
crowded the streets for blocks. In 
fact, so well has the name of Santa 
Claus been connected with the 
Eaton stores that 10,000 to 15,000 
letters are received each year ad- 
dressed to him in care of the Eaton 
stores. And Santa Claus answers 
all of them where addresses are 
given. 

All of which goes to make 
Eaton’s a Canadian institution. 


We have already stated that the 
T. Eaton Company does a strictly 
cash business. But to take care of 
those who like to say “Charge it,” 
the company has a system of de- 
posit accounts. The customer 
simply deposits any sum he chooses 
in his account, and as purchases 
are made they are charged to this 
account. Interest is allowed on 
these accounts at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum on the daily bal- 
ance of any sums up to $1,000, and 
of 3 per cent. per annum on sums 
over that amount. 


“Square Deal” for Employees 


How does the Eaton company 
carry out the “square deal” as re- 
gards the people who work for it? 
Timothy Eaton had always re- 
garded his employees as associates. 
He was always concerned about 
the kind of men that came in at 
the bottom of the business, for 
these men would ultimately be at 
the top. Throughout its history, 
one of the outstanding features 
has been its consideration for em- 
ployees. ’ 

The record of the Eaton com- 
pany in the matter of early clos- 
ing for the benefit of employees is 
remarkable. Fifty years ago the 
store where employees did not 
work ten or twelve hours a day 
‘was the exception. The supply 
was greater than the demand for 
clerks, and employers usually 


took full advantage of that fact. 
Shortly after its establishment 
the T. Eaton Company announced 


the hour of its closing at 8 P. M. 
instead of 10 P. M. In 1886 Tim- 
othy Eaton introduced his Satur- 
day half-holidays during July and 
August. In 1890 he undertook the 
revolutionary step of closing his 
store at the same hour Saturdays 
as any other day in the week. In 
1895 the idea of remaining open 
evenings during Christmas week 
was put on the taboo list. In 1914 
the store began to open at 8:30 in- 
stead of 8 o'clock, The same 
hours apply in the Eaton factories. 
“I may not live to see it,” said Sir 
John Eaton in announcing the Sat- 
urday holidays in 1919, “but some 
of you younger men I believe will 
see the time when the world’s busi- 
ness can be done in five working 
days, and better done than in six, 
and when Saturday will be given 
up entirely to recreation, and Sun- 
day to rest and worship.” 


Minimum Wage Scale 


The Eaton company has estab- 
lished a minimum wage for men 
and women which is based on the 
cost of living. The hiring of a re- 
search worker some years ago to 
investigate the cost of living as 
applied to employees is believed to 
be the first instance of such an in- 
vestigation by a business concern. 

In the early days Timothy Eaton 
was able to know each employee 
individually and he was accus- 
tomed to give personal assistance 
with a generous hand whenever 
necessary. To-day there is a wel- 
fare department to keep employees 
healthy and happy. This weifare 
department is kept in touch with 
each department through a secre- 
tary—there are 400 of these secre- 
taries—whose duty it is to report 
any sickness or trouble in that de- 
partment. The welfare depart- 
ment is. empowered to extend 
financial assistance to employees 
when necessary. There are hospi- 
tal facilities and dental clinics in 
the stores, and a staff of nurses to 
visit employees when ill. 

The Eaton Women’s Club is a 
splendid organization. It has a 
gymnasium, swimming pool, libra- 
ry, sewing room, and numerous 
sitting rooms. Recreational and 
educational classes are conducted 
evenings. A camp for girls has 
also been opened by the Eaton 
company at Stouffville, Ont., where 
they may spend their holidays. - 

Provision is also made for keep- 
ing the boys happy and contented. 
A directcr is employed who super- 
vises their various sports and also 
keeps in touch with their work. 
Several well-known business 
courses are conducted, and the 
boys are provided with a camp at 
Victoria Park in the suburbs of 
Toronto. 
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The government of the Toronto ' 


store is directed partly by the ad- 
visory board. This board is com- 
posed of eighteen men who are 
elected by ballet by the department 
heads from the store, mail order 
department, and factories. This 
board meets twice a month, and 
the members of the board are di- 
vided into committees which meet 
at intervals. The members of the 
board of directors of the company 
are ex officio members of the ad- 
visory board. 

This advisory board receives 
recommendations made by the 
monthly meetings of department 
heads and assistants. The minutes 
of the assistants’ meetings are 
sent on for reading at the meet- 
ings of department heads. These 
men come in intimate contact with 
the patrons of the store. Any 
matter connected with the opera- 
tion of the store may be discussed 
at these meetings, 

While the board of directors ap- 
proves matters of major policy it 
is seldom that they go against the 
judgment of the advisory board. 
The board of directors itself is 
made up of men who have risen 
from the ranks. 

“T’d just as soon talk to the 
president as any one,” said one of 
the employees of the store. There 
is no bowing or scraping to offi- 
cials in the Eaton organization. 





Promises may get friends, but it 
is performance that must nurse 
and keep them.—Felltham. 

* * * 

Holding one’s temper is worth 
more than a strangle-hold on a 
thousand dollar bill—The Colgate 
Clock. 


Forecasts Come True 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

Rest assured, Mr. Forbes, that 
were your subscription four times 
the amount that it is now, it 
would be well worth the money. 

I am following very closely 
your writings at the present time 
to ascertain your view for the 
future on business conditions, due 
to the fact that several of your 
predictions, I have found, have 
come true. 


—Joseph Katz, 1647 50th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








In 1857 Frederick Weyer- 
haeuser bought a raft of logs 
and rented a sawmill. The 
lumber couldn’t be sold in 
panic times, so he built 
houses. On that foundation 
was built the institution of 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts. In an early issue of 
“Forbes” Wyman S. Smith 
tells the inspiring story. 
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Another wonderland for Alice 


In search of new adventures 
Alice stepped through the mag- 
nifying glass and found herself 
in the wonderland of telephone 
making. 


Here at the great telephone 
factory things were coming to 
life. Little things that she never 
could see before. Little distances 
like one one-thousandth part of 
an inch, that she didn’t know 











were worth bothering about, 
now became immensely big and 
proud and important. 


And why not? These little 
bits of things are treated with 
such great respect and care at 
the telephone factory. 

And that is why your Western 
Electric telephone is made so 
well and lasts so long. 










western Eleciric 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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Panama Canal Turns Railroad 
Map Topsy-Turvy 
(Continued from page 819) 

The stocks of the same roads in- 
creased in a year from lows rang- 
ing from 8 to 46 in 1923 to highs 
ranging from 34 to 80. 

The same story could be told of 
the Northwestern roads except for 
this fact: for six years the wheat 
belt suffered one of two ills in ap- 
palling succession. The years they 
had big crops the prices went be- 
low costs, and the farmers’ buy- 
ing power was reduced to nil in 
the drought years by poor crops. 
Then came 1924 with big prices and 
big crops. The increase of out- 
going traffic was in vast propor- 
tion; and the incoming traffic will 
show in 1925 because for the first 
time in six years the farmers’ buy- 
ing power has been fully restored. 
That he is now buying in propor- 
tion to what he profited is proved 
by the mail order houses of the 
West shooting up from almost 
bankruptcy to opulence. 


Increase in Canal Traffic 


The northwestern roads at 
opening of 1925 are where 
southwestern roads were at 
opening of 1924. 

Do Panama returns bear out 
these astounding statements? Here 
they are! 

Panama Canal’s net income was 
$16,000,000 for 1924 compared to 
$10,000,000 for 1923, and $3,000,- 
000 for the few years preceding 
—an increase of over 400 per cent. 

Five times as many ships went 
through in 1924 as in 1915, eight- 
fold as much ship tonnage, twenty- 
five fold as much cargo tonnage. 

Sixteen vessels passed through 
the Canal a day as an average for 
the year; and of all the vessels 
there were twenty-one different 


the 
the 
the 


~— 

the vessels, 61 per cent. were 
American, 22 per cent. British. 
Over 50 per. cent. was coast-to- 
coast United States trade, 11 per 
cent. United States and Canadian 
trade, 10 per cent. South Ameri- 
can trade. 

Of west-bound traffic, 69 per 
cent. was American; of east- 
bound, 67 per cent. American. 

The cargoes hauled from Atlan- 
tic to Pacific were steel, petro- 
leum, cement, tin, coal, machinery, 
sulphur, motors, cotton, paper, 
clothing, tobacco, express packet. 

The cargoes hauled from Pa- 
cific to Atlantic were petroleum in 
enormous quantities, lumber, ni- 
trates, wheat (1,352,388 tons or 
over 45,000,000 bushels), iron, 
sugar, barley, fruit canned and 
fresh, fish, coffee, copper (from 
Montana), wool, rice, beans, cot- 
ton, hides. 


Any one, who can read that list 
over thoughtfully and not see 2 
complete shift in the rail and man- 
ufacturing map of the United 
States is a very dull thinker, in- 
deed. For instance, can you con- 
ceive for one moment of raw cof- 


fee being shipped from Brazil to. 


New York first, to be ground and 
blended, and then reshipped by rail 
across the continent to the West? 
Will nitrates come up from Chile 
to be blended and reshipped across 
the continent to the farmer? Pur- 
sue the thought for yourself. Then 
read the Interstate Commerce 
Commission report on what the 
manufacturers of the Middle West, 
who have not yet profited by the 
cheap water rates, are saying 
about the condition of their busi- 
ness. It makes sizzling reading. 
It explains why little towns on the 
Pacific have jumped in ten years 
without the whisper of a boom 
from 500 to 5,000 and 15,000 and 
20,000. Look up the census re- 
ports of increased population in 
Pacific cities from Vancouver to 
Los Angeles. The East calls that 
“tourist transient.” Tourists are 
not tabulated as permanent resi- 
dents. The cause is deeper. 

It is a vast commercial move- 
ment which no man-made regula- 
tions can stay or stop. 

Gulf Ports Benefit 

The Western and Middlewestern 
roads are no longer fighting Pan- 
ama as a “lily pad pond.” The 
“lily pond” is doing pretty well, 
thank you; and the Southwestern 
roads are out picking melons off 
“the lilies’—if I may mix Mr. 
Hill’s historic metaphor. 

The same vast increase in the 
traffic of the Gulf ports, New Or- 
leans, Port Arthur, Houston and 
Galveston, could be tabulated. 

When copper can be _ shipped 
cheaper 800 miles from Montana 
across the mountains to the Pa- 


- terstate 
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cific and then by sea to New 
Jersey, facts don’t need arguments, 
The tendency is so great now 
to locate where the sea rates give 
an advantage that one inland state 
complains it has lost 60,000 peo- 
ple in one year, another has lost 
20 per cent. of its distributing city 
population. The facts and figures 
have put up to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission one of the 
hardest nuts it has ever had to 
crack on long and short hauls. 


New Era of Prosperity 


Say the rails to the inlanders, 
“We have not increased your 
rates any higher than we have in- 
creased rates nearer shipside; and 
we can’t reduce rates and not go 
broke as dozens of rails did be- 
tween 1915 and 1919.” 

“Yes, but,” say the inlanders, 
“the sea rates are giving these fel- 


lows an advantage that is putting — 


us out of business. Why should 
you give a rate from Chicago to 
California cheaper than from Chi- 
cago to Omaha or Nebraska?” 

“Because,” say the ra‘is, “if we 
don’t, the sea rates will put us out 
of: business.” 

And there you are; and it will 
be interesting to see what the In- 
Commerce Commission 
answers. 

It- is a safe wager it won't 
answer anything in a hurry, for it 
is plainly stumped. 

All the facts prove is that the 
rails feeding shipside traffic are in 
for a new era of prosperity and 
are grouping up to meet the situa- 
tion. The sea has been doing busi- 
ness quite a long time and it has 
never been beaten yet. 

The situation calls for wise 
heads, not hot heads; for calm con- 
sideration, not lashing agitation; 
and the good feature is that the 
evidence is being presented in that 
spirit. 





Two Telephone Men 


ECENTLY I moved into other 
offices. The telephone needed 
rearranging as to location, so I 
notified the company. Next day a 
middle-aged man showed up. I 
explained what was wanted, includ- 
ing the removal of some unsightly 
wires left by a previous occupant 
and the doing away with an un- 
necessary extension line. He mere- 
ly grunted. ‘ 
“Be here early tomorrow morn- 
ing,” he finally managed to say 
rather grudgingly. Gosh, how 
much in love with his work that 
fellow was! When he _ hadn’t 
shown up by late afternoon the 
next day, I asked the company 
about it. Pretty soon a man came 
around—a young, pleasant-faced, 


kindly man, who asked a few ques- 
tions as to what was yvanted, made 
some suggestions as to the best 
way of doing it, took off his coat 
and sailed in. It was a pleasure to 
watch him work—he did his bit so 
thoroughly and enthusiastically— 
and when he had finished he said: 
“There; I hope everything will be 
satisfactory, sir. If not, let us 
know.” 

I said nothing about the first 
man, but I reported that second 
man to his superiors—reported him 
for courtesy, good workmanship 
and a fine spirit. He is a mighty 
fine advertisement for the folks 
who employ him—Jerome P. 
Fleishman, in the Farmers and 
Merchants Messenger, Baltimore. 
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“ft Ford One Ton Truck eRe tO 
es 
-| With New Stake Body = 4,9 5 
n 
d 
: Now youcan buy a stake body mounted on the F. 0. B, DETROIT 
E Ford Ton Chassis as one complete Ford unit. 
: f J % f Sturdy all-steel frame. 
» This new product combines wide trucking 
utility with the operating economy of the Selected well- seasoned wood 
. ; : : ; d for fil d rack boards. 
Ford Chassis. It is built for hard service. Eee pee eT ee 
t Racks are in five sections and 
See it at the show rooms of your nearest when latched at corners and 
. joints give you a body of 
Authorized Ford Dealer. 


extraordinary strength and 
durability. The racks are easily 


C= 
Sora LOLOor Company, removable to provide a plat- 
form truck. 


DETROIT 
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Twenty Reasons Why Ford 
Reached the Top 


(Continued from page 822) 
gone to the other, judging by his 
present cold-blooded attitude as 
described by himself in his auto- 
biography. Read these sentences: 

“It is not necessary to have 
meetings to establish good feel- 
ings between individuals or depart- 
ments, 

“There is not much personal 
contact—the men do their work 
and go home. A factory is not a 
drawing room. 

“We do not believe in the ‘glad 
hand,’ or the professionalized ‘per- 
sonal touch’ or ‘human element.’ 

“Propaganda, bulletins, lectures 
—they are nothing. 

“I pity the poor fellow who is 
so soft and flabby that he must 
always have an atmosphere of 
good feeling around him before he 
cau do his work. 

“There is altogether too much 
reliance on good feeling in our 
business organizations. 

“It is not necessary for the em- 
ployer to love the employee or for 
the employee to love the employ- 
er. What is necessary is that each 
should try to do justice to the 
other according to his deserts. 


Does Not Believe in Charity 


“It will never be possible to put 
upholstered ease into work. Even 
when the best is done, work 
still remains work, and any man 
who puts himself into his job will 
feel that it is work. 

“And there cannot be much 
picking and choosing.” 

After reading these sentiments 
you will not be astonished to learn 
that Ford does not believe in 
charity, in giving away any part 
of his millions for purposes such as 
appealed to John D. Rockefeller 
and Andrew Carnegie. The news- 
papers in June, 1924, reported: 
“Ford Gives $25,000 to Y. M.C. A. 
First Gift to Organized Charity.” 

But Ford does praiseworthy 
things which neither Rockefeller 
nor Carnegie attempted, at least 
on any _ considerable 


by doing such things and also by 
using his profits to expand his 
business operations and his em- 
ployment roll than by handing 
over large sums for philanthropic 
purposes. He receives, it is said, 
an average of 10,000 begging let- 
ters every week. The writers, 
however, waste their postage 
stamps. 

His attitude towards his dealers 
and other representatives has often 
been severely criticised. The 
charge is made that he has been 
guilty of maintaining an elaborate 
corps of spies, whose activities— 
or alleged activities—have aroused 
bitter condemnation. 

Other criticisms have been 
leveled against him. Indeed, de- 
nunciation and ridicule have al- 
most equaled the praises which 
have been heaped upon him. 

Certain labor factions extol him 
to the skies for his $6-a-day mini- 
mum wage; others brand his fac- 
tory methods as infamous, as forc- 
ing men to become mere autom- 
atons. He has been called, “the 
best employer in America,” and 
“absolutely impossible to work 
with”; those holding the latter 
view cite the burst-up between 
Ford and one after another of his 
leading early associates, including 
the Dodge brothers, James Couz- 
ens and others. His “Peace Ship” 
escapade, to “get the boys out of 
the trenches by Christmas,” drew 
both laudation and condemnation; 
Ford himself, it may be interesting 
to know, still regards the project 
as one of the most worthy he ever 
essayed. 

His bid for Muscle Shoals has 
been hailed by some as embodying 
the noblest ambition of Ford’s life; 
it has been interpreted by others 
as the most audacious effort ever 
made by a private individual to 
receive from the United States 
Government autocratic powers and 
privileges placing him beyond 
reach of the law. His proposal 
that the Government printing 
presses be set in motion to print 
paper money to be backed by the 
waters of the Mississippi drew up- 
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on his head the irony and ridicule 
of the whole financial world, yet 
at the same time it appealed to 
many ignorant imaginations utter- 
ly unfamiliar with the tragic his- 
tory of improperly-secured paper 
currency—what has happened in 
Russia and Germany and in certain 
lesser countries will at once spring 
to the reader’s mind. 

Nor did Ford escape widespread 
public criticism when his son was 
exempted from the draft at a time 
when millions of other parents 
were giving their sons to the 
country. 

Still more recently Ford’s fierce 
campaign against the Jews, charg- 
ing leaders of that race with cun- 
ning intrigues to bring about dom- 
ination of the world, has incited far 
seco illwill than goodwill towards 

im. 


Most Popular Multi-Millionaire 


Even Ford’s latest hobby, name- 
ly, the buying of historic old inns, 
etc., and his collection of antique 
vehicles of all descriptions as well 
as other antiques, has not failed to 
bring poking of fun at him, al- 
though why this should be so is 
not readily understandable. 

Yet, when all has been said, the 
fact remains that Henry Ford 
stands out as the most popular 
multi-millionaire in America, as, 
indeed, the only multi-millionaire 
whose money-making has not in- 
cited charges of profiteering, of 
questionable financiering, of crush- 
ing weaker competitors, of rob- 
bing the public. Not even leaders 
of organized labor or Socialists 
complain that Ford’s money is 
tainted. 

Personally, I regard Henry Ford, 
despite all his eccentricities, which 
always go with genius, as having 
done more than any other indus- 
trialist to bring about and preserve 
genuine social democratization in 
this nation by having made it pos- 
sible for millions of wage-earners, 
farmers and other ordinary folks 
to enjoy the inexhaustible comfort 
and pleasure derivable from own- 
ing that most useful and coveted 

of all modern inventions, 





scale. He _ regularly 
takes on hundreds of 
convicts newly released 
from prison and treats 
them exactly the same 
as other workmen. He 
also gives employment 
to more than his share 
of “the maimed, the halt 
and the blind.” He be- 
lieves it is the duty of 
industry to absorb a 
share of handicapped 
humans. He _ reasons 





that he can better fulfil 
his obligations to society 


the automobile. The 
Ford car has been and is 
an arch-enemy of Social- 
ism, Communism, and 
other revolutionary 
“isms.” The Ford car 
has done more to broad- 
en and enrich the life of 
millions in this country 
than the telephone, the 
phonograph and even 
the radio, combined. 
Surely that is no small 
achievement for one hu- 








The first “Ford factory.” 


man being in course of 
a short lifetime. 
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The Joy of Climbing Hills on High 


THIS comes to the owners of Durant Cars. 
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Hills that demand shifts to second gear in most 
cars yield easily to the flexible power of the 
Durant Motor. 


Without strain or knock and with only a slight 
extra pressure on the accelerator the Durant 
mounts long, steep grades and passes higher- 
priced cars whose owners are busy shifting gears. 









PRICES 
f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 
Touring .. . . $830 
Coach... sl OD 
4 Passenger Coupe . $1160 
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In addition to this exceptionally powerful, quiet 
motor, the Durant has a chassis that throughout is 
of most substantial and satisfactory construction. 
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It is as reliable and as nearly trouble-free as that 
of any car on the market. 






The design, finish and interior appointments are 
in. keeping with the high quality of the engineer- 
ing. At the new low prices, the Durant offers 
great value per dollar of cost. 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Broadway at 57th Street 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 
PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N..J. LANSING, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. TORONTO, ONT. 


It’s a delight to drive a Durant 
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forbes me ~ ing. News 


Sar 


. commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, agri- 
cultural and labor news at home and abroad, supple- 
mented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by leading 

; men of affairs and by regular monthly interpretive, for- 

’ ward-loaking articles by such authorities as Dr. Julius 








Labor and Wages | 

















ACTORY employment in New York 
* State has recently taken a turn for the 
better, gaining about 1 per cent. since Jan- 
uary. One conspicuous element in the sit- 
uation is the more than seasonal improve- 
ment in textiles. Another important in- 
dication, but in the other direction, is the 
fact that the steel mills, which up to this 
time have been expanding operations more 
rapidly than any other industry, are now 
stationary in their labor requirements. 

Thirty thousand -dressmakers in 2,000 
shops in New York City have stopped 
work at the direction of their union in 
an effort to compel the jobbers to carry 
out an agreement which becomes effective 
on February 24. The contention is over 
the price schedule for garments. 

U. S. Steel employees subscribed to 82,- 
948 shares of common stock at $125 each 
under the offering to them for 1925. Sub- 
scriptions came from 39,470 employees. 
Last year they subscribed for 154,263 
shares at $100 each. Bethlehem Steel 
states that 22,400 of its employees have 
applied for 46,766 shares of the 7 per cent. 
preferred at $100. Last year 19,922 em- 
ployees applied for 51,034 shares. 

The Supreme Court has declared that 
the railroads are not required to submit 
to the Railroad Labor Board for arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes with their employees. 
The decision is likely to have a serjous ef- 
fect on the authority of the Labor Board. 

Miners in the employ of the Consolidated 
Coal Company, one of the largest in the 
world, have accepted a reduction of 25 
per cent. in wages. Nearly all the mines 
are operated on the open shop basis. 

About 13,000 employees of the American 
Thread Company at Willimantic have 
gone on strike following a wage reduction 
of 10 per cent. 

The New York State Senate has passed 
a bill providing for a referendum on the 
proposed Federal Child Labor amendment 
at the next general election. 

Federal Judge Knox of New York has 
granted a temporary injunction restrain- 
ing the ornamental iron workers, derrick- 
men, riggers, and machinery movers from 
carrying out a strike threat. The injunc- 


cA Life - Saver for Busy Business CMen. 


O be successful, you must keep well-posted. Yet 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the rege = ee oi views gegen Fas denials 

. pouring in ly from parts. of the world. 
“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business men 
_all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, financial, 


tion restrains the labor men from combin- 
ing or conspiring to compel employment 
of members of their labor union only, from 
conducting or advising a boycott, from 
intimidating, or from trying to bring about 
a sympathetic strike. 

The latest figure on unemployment in 
various countries places Great Britain first 
with 25.91 persons in every 1,000 out of 
work, Austria second with 20, and United 
States third with 19.99. The lowest rates 
are in France and Finland, which report 
practically no unemployment. 


Money and Banking | 


Federal Reserve System 


(000 omitted) ; 
Latest 2Weeksago Year ago 
Gold Reserve. ...$2,847,742 $2,893,577 $3,130,082 

















Bills Disct........ 410,422 433,805 483,399 
Earn, Assets..... 1,114,060 1,129,697 938,484 
Notes in Cir...... 1,730,684 1,728,752 2,010,595 
Deposits ......... 259,538 2,269,636 2,018,850 
BIE 5 Shek ocecss 75.5% 75.8% 80.3% 


HANGES in the position of the 

Federal Reserve System during 
the last two weeks were unimportant. 
The shrinkage in the gold reserve con- 
tinued, but was comparatively small. 
Earning assets showed a loss due to 
a decline in the volume of bills dis- 
counted. Change in the ratio was negli- 
gible. 

Bank clearings at the principal cities 
of the country contracted sharply in 
February from the turnover in January, 
but exceeded any other corresponding 
month in history. The total was $37,- 
448,943,277, or 18.8 per cent. less than 
January, but 11.2 per cent. greater than 
in February, 1924. There were fewer 
business days in February, the month 
being shorter and included two holidays. 

The total money stock in the United 
States March 1, was _ $8,399,192,700, 
compared with $8,472,192,440 on. Feb- 
ruary 1. Money in actual circulation 
was $4,804,208,822, against $4,751,537,649. 
Circulation per capita was $42.28, 
against $41.86 on February 1, and 
$42.85 a year ago. 

Dow, Jones & Co. estimate brokers’ 
loans to aggregate $2,100,000,000, the 
highest record for all times. This com- 
pares witih a previous high of $2,000,- 
000,000 reached in February, 1920, and 
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Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of. Forei and 
Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, “Railway 
Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor, “Textile Worl 
Shannon, New Orleans, leading authoritive on cotton; 
F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment bank- 
ers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; J, G. 
Donley, stock market analyst, and other. 

Every month a Business 
pictures conditions in each State. » 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part every issue. — 4 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


rs EW. 


experts. 
ap, painstakingly compiled, 


$1,325,000,000 last July. The explana- 
tion is found, of: course, in the high 
prices at which securities are selling 
and the large volume that is being 
carried on margin. 

- The tone of the money market is 
firm, but there is no indication of any 
credit shortage. It is. quite probable 
that the period of extraordinarily easy 
money is passed, but legitimate busi- 
ness should have no difficulty in find- 
ing accommodation during 1925. In- 
terest rates in New York during the 
last two weeks have fluctuated as fol- 
lows: 


Slew York Money Market 


High Low Last 
RADE Nisin 01053 omens 5% 34% 4% 
Time, 60-90 days..... 4-444% = 4-444% 
Com. Pap., 4-6 mos.. 4 3 4 
Bankers’ Accept..... 3% 3 3 
Rediscount Rate...... 34 3% 3% 


The recent treasury offering of 4 
per cent. bonds and 3 per cent. cer- 
tificates, to the combined total of $450,- 
000,000, resulted in subscriptions total- 
ing $747,000,000. 

Bankers report that negotiations are 
under way looking toward the flotation 
of about $1,000,000,000 of foreign Gov- 
ernment, municipal, and corporate 
loans. Including Canadian borrowings 
and loans that have already been madé 
this year, the total for 1925 is expected 
to reach $1,600,000,000. Among the 
largest prospective borrowers are Ger- 
many for about $193,000,000, France for 
$180,000,000, and Great Britain for $100,- 
000,000. 























| Prices 

; Mar.1,’25 Feb.1,’25 Mar. 1,’24 
Ln Tee 201.947 204.592 190.741 
Bradstreet’s .... 13.8353 13.8852 12.8957 


“TT HE most sensational price changes 


of the last two weeks are found 
in the grain market. All cereals have 
reacted sharply, the extent of the losses 
being commented upon under “Cotton 
and Grain.” 

Crude oil continues to gain in mar- 
ket value, the latest advance being 
quoted by the Midwest Refining Com- 
pany for Salt Creek, Wyoming, crude, 
the upturn amounting to 40 cents a 
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barrel with the new quotation reaching $2. 
The annual report of the American 
Sugar Refining Company includes some 
interesting information concerning the 
course of sugar prices durig 1924. There 
were 115 changes with a downward 
trend throughout the greater part of the 
year. The extreme fluctuation was 
2.8125 cents a pound, or as great as 
the price extremes of a 10-year pre-war 
period. Only in Brazil, a sugar pro- 
ducing country, and in Switzerland is 
sugar as cheap as it is in the United 
Statés. 

Quotations for wool in the London 
market during the colonial wool auc- 
tions there are about 15 per cent. lower 
than those that prevailed at the auctions 
in January. 

Prices of leading commodities at this 
time, two weeks ago, and a year ago 
are shown in the following table. 


Latest sl ago “Th? 
Wheat, No. 2 red 1.89% 2.08% 








| Cotton and Grain | 


CENSUS Bureau report shows 550,- 

000 bales of cotton consumed by 
domestic mills during February, compared 
with 508,000 last year and 590,000 during 
January. This brought the total for seven 
months to 3,489,000, against 3,605,000 for 
the corresponding period last season. The 
takings were higher than private estimates 
and resulted in considerable buying of that 
commodity. 

The special committee appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to look into the 
New York cotton stock, found that of the 
total inspected, less than 1 per cent. was 
rejected as being below the % inch staple 
required by law for delivery on contract. 

A..fraud order has been issued by the 
Postmaster General denying future use of 
the mails to the Southern Cotton Ex- 
change, Inc., and a number of other firms 








843 


Wheat prices have recently suffered a 
decided shrinkage, and rye and the entire 
cereal list has acted sympathetically. May 
wheat at Winnipeg declined 65 cents, and 
at Chicago 51. The cause was the end of 
the drought in the Western and South- 
western lands and heavy selling for foreign 
accounts. Corn broke 20 cents and May 
oats declined 22 cents. Rye broke 20 
cents. Fundamentally, the world wheat 
situation is practically unchanged from 
that of before the decline began. There 
is enough wheat sold for export in the 
next three and a half months to take care 
of a large part of the surplus. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 
that 113,923,000 bu. of wheat, or 13.1 per 
cent. of the 1924 crop still remains on 
farms, against 137,717,000 or 17.3 per cent. 
a year ago. Corn on farms amounts to 
about 801,609,000 bu., or 32.9 per cent. of 
the crop. A year ago there were 1,153,- 
847,000 bu. of corn still in the hands of 
the farmers. 






















































































































































































pc — 1-3 os $4 and .partnerships operating in New York, == 
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Haat a ae i a > gaged in conducting a scheme for obtain- Shipping and Trade 
Lard, Midw...... '= pe Py ing money through the mails by. false rep- 
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The four classifications of economic condi- 
tions in the above map are actual, not com- 
parative; that is, where business is desig- 
nated as “good,” it is actually good now and 
not merely good by comparison with a 
month or year ago. The factors considered 
are: agriculture, industry, employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. 
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Forbes business map for last month. 













































its Dependable 


if it’s a Fitch Rating 


BANKERS 
SERVED 
BY FITCH 
are always 
able to 
serve their 
customers 
with 
dependable 
financial 
facts 


“I like the Fitch 
Services because 
they are so easy to 
refer to, so compact 
and convenient to 
handle. The Presi- 
dent uses them in se- 
lecting the bank’s in- 
vestments, and I use 
them when custom- 
ers ask for informa- 
tion or our advice 
about the securities 
they are thinking of 
buying.” 


From the treasurer of a 
prominent Trust Com- 
pany in New Jersey. 
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best tourist record was that of 1913, but 
1925 is expected to exceed it. 

The House Committee on Merchant 
Marine will have several rather impertant 
pieces of legislation to bring before the 
new Congress when it meets in December. 
The last Congress failed to carry out the 
suggestion of the President that the opera- 
tion of the Government fleet to be turned 
over immediately to the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, leaving the Shipping Board 
with the sole duty of determining policies. 
The next House will receive the report of 
the committee that has been investigating 
both the Shipping Board and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. This report will, 
no doubt, be the basis for a good many 
comprehensive changes in the American 
shipping industry. 

Progress is being reported in the pro- 
posed formation of a new shipping corpor- 
ation which aims to take over all of the 
Shipping Board’s 35 cargo vesseis in the 
Pacific Ocean. The proposal has been 
talked about for some time and Herbert 
Fleishacker, San Francisco banker, who 
is one of those chiefly interested in the 
proposition, now says that a definite pro- 
posal may soon be made. 

The 10 Government combination pas- 
senger and cargo steamers on the Pacific 
Coast are to be sold, and it is believe that 
either the Dollar Lines or the Pacific 
Mail Lines will be the buyer. The pur- 
chaser must guaranty the continued opera- 
tion of the vessels for five years, and five 
of them must be operated out of the 
Pacific Coast on the northern route to the 
Orient and five on the southern route. 

It is reported that Japan intends to 
advocate the policy of permitting the ves- 
sels of foreign nations to engage in their 
coastwise traffic, at the Brussels Confer- 
ence in June. The proposal provides that 
all the nations subscribe to this policy. 

Foreign trade for February resulted in 
a favorable trade balance of $39,000,000. 
Exports totaled $373,000,000, and imports 
$334,000,000. Last year, February exports 
and imports were $365,000,000 and $332,- 
000,000 respectively. The net gold loss 
for the month was $47,346,991, compared 
with net imports of $34,606,134 in Feb- 
ruary, 1924, 

In the calendar year just closed, 4,893 
commercial vessels, 97 small non-seagoing 
launches, and 403 Government vessels, a 
total of 5,393 were passed through the 
Panama Canal. Total tolls collected were 
$22,809,780. The total tons of cargo was 
25,892,134. In 1923, 5,037 vessels carrying 
25,160,545 tons of cargo passed through 
the Canal and tolls collected amounted to 
$22,966,838. 


| Railroads | 


Re hage tg freight loadings to the mid- 
dle of March this year were greater 
than those in any similar period in rail- 
road history. The increase was 1.9 per 
cent. over 1924, and 5.4 per cent. over’ 
1923. Car loadings for the last four 
weeks, compared with the corresponding 
weeks of the three preceding years, fol- 
low: : 




















OS SS Sea 862,910 945,019 918,594 803,255 
ee eee 925,295 845,898 830,187 735,286 
MK; Weixbtsidn ca 935,589 816,646 773,275 


Net operating income for the Class 1 
railroads in January was $65,842,000, com- 
pared with $51,387,200 in January, 1924, 
an increase of 28.1 per cent. The month’s 
net is at the annual rate of 5.43 per cent. 
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on an estimated property valuation of 
$20,500,000,000, compared with 4.41 per 
cent. in the previous January on a valua- 
tion taken at $19,745,000,000. Gross 
operating revenues in January amounted to 
$484,773,600, against $432,985,600 in Janu- 
ary, 1924, an increase of 3.4 per cent. 

An investigation made by Robert S. 
Binkerd, vice-chairman of the Committee 
on Public Relations of the Eastern Rail- 
roads, shows that, at the beginning of 1925, 
there were 989,949 stockholders in the 
railroad, express and Pullman companies, 
compared with 660,645 at the beginning of 
1918. 

Orders for railway equipment continue 
in large volume, the “Railway Age” re- 
porting the first week in March to have 
been the largest-for any in 1925. During 
the week 99 locomotives, 1,342 freight cars 
and 5 passenger cars, with a total value of 
$9,000,000, were ordered. 

Control of the St. Louis Southweste 
Railroad has passed to the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, although a merger of the 
two properties is not contemplated at the 
present time, it is believed. With this 
change in control, the Gould family has 
passed out of the railroad field, this being 
the last property to be controlled by them. 

The Western Pacific Railroad has de- 
clared a dividend of $5 a cash share on 
the common stock and a stock dividend of 
16 2-3 per cent. in common and the same 
amount in preferred, to be paid on both 
the common and preferred. For every 
six shares outstanding, the holder will re- 
ceive one share of common and one pre- 
ferred. 

The total of the distribution is approxi- 
mately $30,000,000. The assets against 
which the new stock is to be issued con- 
sists of $16,291,300 in miscellaneous securi- 
ties, $12,500,000 in common stock of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, and 
$3,751,875 in bonds of that road. : 

A comprehensive investigation of rail 
rates has been ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The investigation 
is being made at the direction of Congress 
and is in accordance with the provisions of 
the Hoch-Smith Joint-Resolution, approved 
by the President on January 30. The work 
will cover the whole rate structure of all 
common carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act. It is quite propable com- 
pensating increases will be mad® on certain 
commodities in order to offset reductions 
in other classes of commodities. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
which has been wavering on the edge of 
receivership for some weeks has finally 
passed into the hands of its creditors. It 
is generally conceded by all those inter- 
ested, that, in view of its immediate ma- 
turities, a readjustment in the financial 
structure is mecessary. Frederick H. 
Ecker, vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, has been made 
chairman of the committee representing all 
the bond holders; Mortimer N. Buckner, 
chairman of the New York Trust Com- 
pany, has been chosen head of the com- 
mjttee for the preferred stockholders; and 
Donald G. Geddes has been named chair- 
man of the committee to protect the inter- 
ests of-the common stockholders. The re- 
ceivers named were H. E. Byram, presi- 
dent of the road, M. W. Potter, formerly 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and E, J. Brundage, recently 
retired as Attorney General of Illinois. 

The immediate cause of receivership is 
the inability to meet the $48,000,000 gold 
4s due June 1, a large part of which were 
sold in France fifteen years ago. 
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BLAW-KNOX alk pur- 
pose one-story steel 


buildings are serving the 
needs of industry through- 
out the country. Wherever 
business men require fire- 
proof, permanent, and eco- 
nomical one-story building 
construction, they are turn- 
ing more and more to Blaw- 
Knox for the solution oftheir 
problems. 


Blaw-Knox buildings are so 
favorably known because 
they are serving so weli—be- 
cause their users endorse 
them so highly and because 
well-directed advertising has 
educated industry upon their 
merits and advantages. 


Campbell - Ewald is _privi- 
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Company among its clients. 
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Well Directed 


The Campbell-Ewald organ- 
wzation of 160 people owned 
entirely by the men who 
operate it, with resources and 
facilities of the largest ad- 
vertising organizatien be- 
tween New York amd Chica- 
go, and a volume of business 
placing it among the fixst 
ten agencies in the country, 
is at your service to hantile 
large or small accounts. At 
any time, anywhere, we’ be 
glad to talk with you. There 
will be no obligation on 
either side. 
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is based on thrift. 







reach of everyone. 






pany's business year. 


“Practice Thrift 
and Give Service’ 


KM Ee bn 


Swift & Company's rigid avoidance 
of waste is emphasized, in his annual 
address to the shareholders, by 

L. A... Carton,® treasurer. 


Swift & Company's annual statement 
is more than mere figures. The 1925 
Year Book tells the story of the com- 


glad to send you a copy FREE. 


Address: 


Swift & Company 
Public Relations Department 
Union Stock Yards 
Chicago, II. 


7 “Tne Company's service to the pub- 
“lie, extending over two score years, 


Developing new uses for by-products 
is just one way of helping to make it 
possible to sell meat products at 
prices which place them within the 
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We represent leading utilities — electric 
light and power, gas and transportation. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
72 W. AdamsSt. 4568 roadway 409E. 35th St. 
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The Greatest Single Influence 


Bearing On 
Security Values and Prices 


This principle is discussed in a brief 
essay by Thomas Gibson. A limited 
number of copies has been reserved for 
distribution without charge or obligation 
to readers of Forbes who are interested 
in the subject. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York City 
Note: We have no solicitors or agents 
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“Business Fundamentals,” by Roger W. Babson, 
‘should be read by every business man. 


Price $2.00. 
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IG IRON production in February 
was on the daily basis of 114,791 
tons against 108,720 in January, an in- 
crease of 5% per cent. On March 1 
production was at an annual rate of 
42,200,000 tons. Steel ingot production 
in February was on the daily average 
basis of 155,833 tons against 154,830 in 
January. Unfilled orders of the United 
States Steel Corporation increased 247,- 
448 tons in February, the amount of 
business on the books at the end of 
the month amounting to 5,284,771 tons, 
the highest since August, 1923. Pig 
iron production of the world in 1924, 
for the sixth year since the war, was 
less than before the war. The total for 
1924 was 57,095,000 tons, against 61,- 
431,000 for 1923, and 67,769,000 for 
1913. mp 

Copper output of North and South 
American refineries amounted. to 105,- 
989 short tons in February, against 
112,626 in January, and 108,532 in De- 
cember. 

The Department of Commerce esti- 
mates the world’s wool production dur- 
ing 1924 at 2,836,539,000 pounds, an 
increase of 117,000,000 over 1923, of 
which 58 per cent. is attributed to 
Australasia, 17 per cent. to Europe, 13 
per cent. to North America, and 11 
per cent. to Africa. South America 1s 
the only continent showing a decrease. 

Motor vehicle registration at the end 
of 1924 was 17,591,981. There is one 
motor vehicle for every 6.4 persons. 
one. passenger car for every 7.3, and one 
motor truck for every 69.0 persons. 
The gain for the year was 2,501,045, or 
16.6 per cent. Passenger cars increased 
14.7 per cent in number and motor trucks 
increased 32.9 per cent. Gross receipts 
from license fees amounted to $225,492,- 
000, of which $184,393,000, or 82 per cent., 
was applicable to highway work. 

Fire losses in the United States and 
Canada during February totaled $32,- 
472,000, as compared with $41,210,400 
in January, and $31,447,900 in February 
last year. 

American lumber exports during 1924 
were $3,000,000 less than during 1923. 
Total exports of woods and wood man- 
ufactured products amounted to $142,- 
849,220. Imports totaled $12,094,782, a 
drop of $9,000,000 from 1923. 

The public utility properties of the 
Standard Gas & Electric Company will 
spend $22,949,000 for new construction dur- 
ing 1925. The improvements include a 
seven-story building in Minneapolis, trans- 
mission lines around St. Paul, a 6,700 
horsepower turbo-generator at La Crosse, 
additional substation capacity at Sioux 
Falls, a 33,500 horsepower turbo-generator 
at Louisville, a 20,000 horsepower turbo- 
generator at San Diego, and other lesser 
developments. 


g Washington 


Bese most sensational news from the 
Capitol is that of the rejection of 
Charles B. Warren to be Attorney-Gen- 
eral by the Senate. This nomination by 
the President was twice voted upon in 
the Senate and lost each time. The Pres- 
ident then nominated John G. Sargent of 
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Vermont. He was acceptable to the Senate. 
The Isle of Pines Treaty, which has 
been pending before the Senate for 20 
years, has finally been ratified. The 
Treaty relinquishes all claims of title to 
the island in favor of Cuba. Agreement 
was also reached to recommit to the For- 
eign Relations Committee the Lausanne 
Treaty with Turkey, making certain that 
no action would be sought at the present 
session. President Coolidge, acting as ar- 
bitrator in the Tacna-Arica dispute, 
gave to Chile her main contentions 
against Peru, but the question of per- 
manent sovereignty of the two provinces 
must be determined by a plebiscite. 

The Republican regulars of the Sen- 
ate have succeeded in putting through 
the selections they have made of chair- 
man and members of committees for the 
69th Congress, in which the La Follette 
senators were either omitted or given 
inconspicuous places. The demotion of 
the radicals was in accord with the de- 
sire of the President. 

Representative W. R. Green, Chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, states that the outlook is favorable 
for a further reduction of $300,000,000 in 
taxation. It is expected the treasury sur- 
plus on June 30 will exceed $100,000,000 
and that the surplus for the next fiscal 
year will be $373,000,000. Tentative to- 
tals of the appropriation bills passed by 
the final session of the 68th Congress 
makes an aggregate of $2,669,042,000. The 
appropriations were well within the 
budget estimate. 

The Government suit for the cancella- 
tion of the Teapot Dome Naval Oil Re- 


serve lease to the Sinclair oil interests . 


is under way in the Federal Court at 
Cheyenne. The Government charges 
that Harry F. Sinclair and former Sec- 
retary of the Interior Albert B. Fall 
were in conspiracy and that the naval 
oil reserve was fraudulently transferred 
to Sinclair’s control. The taking of 
evidence is expected to consume a con- 
siderable length of time. 

The Federal Government has won a 
judgment of $11,571,858 against the Vir- 
ginia Shipbuilding Corporation, headed 
by Charles W. Morse, in a suit growing 
out of a wartime shipbuilding contract. 

The Supreme Court has affirmed a 
judgment obtained in 1923 by the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company against 
a firm which repudiated the 22% cents 
contracts of 1920. This is the first case 
of its kind and is. regarded as being 
important to the sugar industry. 

The Supreme Court in a recent de- 
cision sharply defined the search and 
seizure. powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission. The Commission may not 
have access to the books of an individ- 
ual corporation when investigating gen- 
eral conditions in a trade or industry. 
The Federal Trade Commission has been 
involved in litigations as to its powers 
for the last four or five years and this 
decision at least defines its position if 
it does limit its powers. 


International | 


Canada—Security prices have been 
following the lead of the New York 
market, shares advancing sharply while 






































of Stability Fr 


HE privilege of using“Metered Mail” is granted by 
Post Office Department license to reputable, well 
established organizations. It has thus become a symbol 
of stability and insures for mail bearing these indicia a 
high degree of attention and respect. ~ 
Endorsed by nationally known business institutions 
—backed by expressions of confidence resulting from extensive 
use in all commercial lines 
i ice for quicker communica- 
———— 


—resulting from seventeen years experience in contracting to 
Post Departments of leading countries 


—authorized by this and other Governments and officially 
recognized as an adjunct to the postal service 
—That is the story of “Metered Mail”! 
Information regarding method of obtaining license from 
the Post Office Department and a brief description of 
“Metered Mail” equipment will be sent to any executive 
writing directly to us. 
We also manufacture a complete line of permit-printing devices 
and power-driven stamp affixing machines. Booklet on request. 


The Postage MeterCompany 


: SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
THE PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER 
711 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 
Offices in principal American cities and foreign countries 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF MAILING EQUIPMENT 
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“‘Budget Control”? 
What it is and How to Do it 


A VITALLY HELPFUL BOOKLET 
FOR EVERY EXECUTIVE 


‘‘Budget Control” takes all mystery and confusion 
out of budgeting. 


It shows why the Budget is the most important 
material factor in the success of any executive’s 
plans. 


A book of successful practice, not theory—it is the 
working experience of a highly specialized organi- 
zation which for more than twenty years has served 
progressive business in the field of practical account- 
ing in many and varied lines of endeavor, nationwide 
in extent. 


It shows how every detail of buying, production, 
financing and selling can be planned in advance— 
then checked with and regulated by actual 
operations to assure profits and prevent loss. 


‘‘Budget Control’’ is a contribution in the inter- 
est of Better Business. It is a 32-page booklet, 
with tables and charts, and is just off the press. It 
will be mailed to executives on request. Address 
nearest office. 
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Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 


Convertible Class “‘A’’ Stock 
LISTED ON NEW YORK CURB 


Preferred as to dividends of $1.50 per share per annum 
Cumulative from March 1, 1925 


| Convertible at any time share for share into common 





Current earnings at rate of 3 times dividend 


Market price about 15%;, yielding nearly 10% 





Descriptive circular furnished upon request 
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bond prices have remained firm. Com- 
modity markets are moving along the 
same lines as in the United States. 
Pulp and paper shares is the only group 
that has not reflected greater pros- 
perity. 

There are 4,190 branches of the 13 
chartered banks, distribution being gen- 
eral throughout the Dominion. The 
number of banks has declined from 24 
in 1914 to 13 at present, the reduction 
coming about mainly through consolida- 
ticns. The latest important amalgama- 
tion is that of the Bank of Montreal 
with Molsons. 

February exports of wheat totaled 
4,146,439 bushels, compared with 11,769,- 
961 for February, 1924. Counting wheat, 
flour, barley, oats and rye, grain ship- 
ments since the first of August have 
totaled 164,799,471 bushels, compared 
with 259,831,266 for the same period of 
last year. The higher prices for wheat 
and other cereals have not offset the 
cecline in bulk, exports of wheat this 
year being valued at $151,692,701, against 
$190,453,.275 last year. 

The proposed purchase of Canadian 
paper mills, water power and timber 
lands by the Internation Paper Com- 
pany virtually means the transfer of a 
large part of the American newsprint 
industry to Canada. The consideration 
is $27,000,000. There is 9,500 sq. mi. of 
land involved, an area larger than that 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island combined. When the de- 
velopment program is completed; the 
company will be able to produce 1,000 
tons of newsprint daily in Canada. 

Great Britain—The Bank of England 
has raised its rediscount rate from 4 
to 5 per cent. The effect is hoped to 
restore the gold basis and improve ex- 
change rates. The higher rate will help 
to keep American and Continental bal- 
ances in London and encourage trans- 
mission of further deposits. 

The Economist’s commodity price in- 
dex for Februray is 4,772, against 4,768 
in January. The moderate increase 
masks two large contradictory move- 
ments. Cereals fell 19 points and tex- 
tiles advanced 31 points. There was a 
sharp decline in tea and an increase in 
coffee and butter. 

A review of the labor situation for 
1924 reveals employment to have been 
better than in 1923, though still bad 
on the whole. The average monthly 
percentage of unemployment among 
11,500,000 people covered by the Un- 
employment Insurance Act was 10.5 per 
cent in 1924, as compared with 11.6 
in 1,23, 14 in 1922 and over 16 in 1921. 
Wage changes in 1924 were mainly in 
an upward direction. 

France—Political interest is centered 
in the meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. The 
British Foreign Secretary, Austen Cham- 
berlain, is not favorable toward the 
protocol drafted as a prelude to the 
disarmament conference which was to 
have been held in June, but which now 
is indefinitely postponed. It is believed 
America will extend an invitation to 
hold such a conference in Washington, 
and London is favorable toward this. 
Former Premier Briand of France is 
strongly in favor of the Geneva Con- 
ference and whether France would ac- 
cept an invitation from Washington 
is not clear. France also has objected 
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to a security compact including Ger- 
many, as London desires. 

Germany—Dr. Walter Simons has 
become acting President, succeeding 
the late President Ebert. The national 
‘election for the selection of a permanent 
president will take place March 29, and 
if an absolute majority is not received, 
a second election will be held on April 
26. There are five candidates in the 
field with Dr. Carl Jarres, candidate 
of the Nationalists, being regarded as 
having the best chance. 

The Reichsbank has formally an- 
nounced that all paper mark notes bear- 
ing date before October 11, 1924, are 
called in for redemption. One new 
reichsmark, having an exchange value 
in America of 23.8 cents, will be given 
for one trillion old marks. After July 
5 the old currency ceases to be legal 
tender. The basis of exchanges is such 
that the old marks will virtually be 
valueless. However, certain issues of 
the old currency still have a market 
value in America that is considerably 
higher than the exchange value just 
announced, due to the hope of many 
that a revaluation of the old currency 
may take place some time in the future 
which will be more favorable to them 
than the present terms. 


Russia—Full statistical data for Rus- . 


sian exports for the year ended October 
1, 1924, fixes the total at 6,714,500 tons, 
valued at $185,000,000, on a basis of pre- 
war prices. The value of the exports is 
24 per cent. of that for 1913 but triple 
the value for the preceding fiscal year. 
Exports for the year were more than 50 
per cent. above imports. England was the 
best customer, taking 21.5 per cent. of the 
total, Germany was second with 17.4 per 
cent., Latvia stood third with 10 per cent., 
and Turkey fourth with 6.5 per cent. Be- 
fore the war Germany accounted for about 
30 per cent. of Russia’s foreign trade. 


Cotton Takings 
Exceed 1923-24 
By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 





AILURE of the Southwestern sec-. 


tion of the cotton belt to receive any 
rains of consequence during -February 
and the first half of March stimulated 
demand for contracts, spots, and dry- 
goods, and prices for all rose to the 
highest levels touched since early in 
October. 

The long drought in this section, and 
great deficiency in sub-soil moisture, ap- 
pears to have created so much uncer- 
tainty over prospects for the next crop 
that spinners the world over have been 
taking all the spot cotton offered them, 
and the demand for the actual has been 
the best probably ever seen at this time 
of the year. 

Expectation that the Government’s re- 
port on the emergence of weevil, due in 
the latter part of March, will show an 
unusually large survival of these pests in 
the face of a hard winter undoubtedly 
had much to do with sustaining the de- 
mand. 

Preliminary reports from State ex- 
periment stations in nearly every pro- 
ducing state show a very large number 
of weevil lived through the winter. Last 
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Your “Margin of Profit” 


Unless your line is most unusual, you as a 
business man have little influence on your 
selling price. It is fixed by competition. So 
likewise is the price at which you buy. 
Gross profit is largely beyond your control. 

Net profit is another matter. When you 
make your methods efficient, when you 
increase your sales to the utmost on a 
given investment, net profit grows. But 
if expense exceeds the limit competition 
has set, the business fails. 

You are constantly alert for better meth- 
ods of management, searching for new 
ideas to reduce your costs and make your 
net profits more certain. You will welcome 
the service of the Kardex Institute. Its 
aim is to minimize your risk in business. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


Kardex Institute is an organization of business 
specialists for research and educational work on 
business management. By endowment it is free 
from the necessity of financial return. 

The executive board of Kardex Institute, a 
$100,000 group of experts in business manage- 
ment, draws business ideas and experiences from 
the entire world through the Kardex organization 
of a thousand people. 

reports 


management methods are published. Members of 
the Institute staff assist those registered in the 
solution of individual business problems. 

This is a service of the greatest value. It is 
removing the causes of business failures. 
registration fee is the nominal sum of $10.00 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education 
Research 


646 Kardex Bidg., 10 East 44th St., New York City 
London 7 Paris y Berlin 7 Toronto 
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Bear Market Ahead? 


The stock market has advanced over 
40 points, on the average. 


Since the first of the year, little prog- 
ress has been made on the upside. 


Do the recent heavy volumes and hesi- 
tation indicate widespread distribution, 
and a*Broad Bear Market to follow? 

A definite answer is given in our latest 


bulletin. A few copies are available 
FREE. Simply ask for F-A1. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF FINANCE 


141 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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1925 Manual 


For Investors Interested in 


Public Utility Securities 


OMPRISING more than 100 pages, 

this Manual gives very complete in- 
formation regarding the numerous public 
utility companies under our executive 
management. Territory served by each 
company, capitalization, earnings, ma- 
turity dates and interest periods of out- 
standing bonds, and record of dividend 
payments are fully set forth in the 
Manual. Tables computing the yields on 
bonds and the approximate returns on 
stocks paying from 4% to 10% dividends 
are also included, together with sugges- 
tions for the guidance of investors in 
transferring stock certificates. 


Copy of Manual on Application 
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. English Walnuts 


Rochester Grown 


AKE your lawn and garden yield 

an income on your _ investment. 

In symmetry of form and beauty 
of foliage hardy Glenwood grown Nut 
Trees equal any of the so-called shade trees and they 
should produce a food crop that in a single season will 
more than _pay for the cost of the trees. 


We have proved that Nut Trees thrive in cold climates 
by successfully growing them at Glenwood, where tem- 
peratures drop to 15 degrees below zero. Of these hardy 


stocks we offer a wide variety of Walnuts, Butternuts, 
Beeches, Filberts, Almonds, Hickories and 


Chestnuts, ranging in height from 2 to 10 feet 
for orchard, garden or lawn planting. 


Write for our Free Illustrated Catalogue “W” 
describing all kinds of nut and fruit trees, berry 
bushes, evergreens and shade trees, ornamen- 
tals, roses, perennials and flowering shrubs. 
We make the plans and furnish the nursery 
stock for backyard gardens or the landscaping 
of a hundred acres. 





This Photo % 
Actual Size 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 
Nurserymen and Landscape Architects 
Glenwood Nursery Rochester, N. Y. 
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year the report of the experiment station 
at Talullah, La., showed only one live 
weevil was found in two tons of moss 
In 1923, 19 live ones were found and 127 
in 1922. 


Rainfall in Texas for February was’ 


only 0.48 of an inch, making 4.98 
inches since October 1, compared with 
17.60 inches for the previous year and 
a normal rainfall of 11.24 inches for the 
period. 

A month ago I gave some figures 
showing the disastrous effect of the 
lack of sub-soil moisture on the crops 
of Texas and Oklahoma, which together 
produced nearly half the crop. Spring 
rains, if they come soon, will enable 
the crop in these states to be planted 
under conditions that will give the plant 
a good, though late, start. It will, how- 
ever, take abundant rains in July and 


‘August, when they are usually deficient, 


to overcome the lack of moisture in the 
sub-soil. 

We therefore start the season with a 
very serious doubt as to the outcome 
of the crop in the best producing sec- 
tion of the belt, even if it gets good 
rains in April and May, and regardless 
of the weather and conditions in the 
Eastern half of the belt. 

Conditions in the Eastern half of the 
belt have been favorable so far and it 
looks like this section is preparing to 
increase its acreage considerably. Its 
purchase of fertilizer, however, is 
about 20 per cent. less than last. year. 
This will prove an important factor in 
the end, even with favorable weather. 

The rapidity with which last year’s 
crop has been marketed and is disap- 
pearing in domestic consumption and 
exports is attracting more and more 
attention. It begins to look like the 
demands of foreign spinners is so per- 
sistent that we may over-export and 
leave inadequate reserves in this coun- 
try at the end of the season. 

Exports Higher 

Estimating the crop at 13,500,000 bales 
of lint, the probable commercial crop, 
including linters, should be around 
14,700,000 bales. Of this 12,984,000 have 
already been marketed, leaving ap- 
proximately 1,800,000 bales unmarketed. 


-A year ago, the unmarketed cotton was 


1,549,000 bales, out of a commercial crop 
of 11,290,000. 

Exports to March 13 total 6,439,687, 
compared with 4,376,881, a lead of 2,- 
058,456. Indications point to total ex- 
ports of about 8,000,000 by July 31, the 
end.of the season. 

The mills of the world took 9,890,000 
bales of lint cotton and linters up to 
March 13, compared with 8,174,000 a 
year ago. Of this American mills took 
4,939,000 bales, compared with 4,505,000 
a year ago, and foreign mills 4,951,000, 
compared with 3,669,000 a year ago. 

The combined takings of American 
mills and exports is 11,378,000 bales, com- 
pared with 9,882,000. 

Consumption of American cotton in 
all the mills of the world for the six 
months ending January 31 is estimated 
at 6,232,000 bales of lint, by the Inter- 
national Federation of Spinners, com- 
pared with 5,712,000 for the same period 
a year ago. It estimates that — this 
points to a total consumption of lint 
cotton of 12,464,000 for 12 months, com- 
pared with 11,088,000 in 1923-24. 
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The spinners of the world started the 
season with stocks of 1,326,000 bales, 
according to the International Fed- 
ration of Spinners. Mr. Hester of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange says 
spinners took 8,069,000 bales of lint cot- 
ton and linters for the six months end- 
ing January 31. Of this less than 300,- 
000 was linters, leaving approximately 
7,800,000 bales of lint taken by the spin- 
ners of the world to be added to their 
stocks. This would give them an ap- 
proximate supply of 9,100,000 Sales. If 
therefore the stocks of the mills on 
January 31 was only 2,324,000 bales of 
lint, as stated by the International Spin- 
ners, it is obvious that it has underes- 
timated world consumption several 
hundred thousand bales. 

Even taking the figures of the Inter- 
national Federation at their face, they 
point, in my opinion, to a probable con- 
sumption for the year of lint and 
linters of around 13,400,000 bales, com- 
pared with 11,241,000 last year. Con- 
sumption may be larger than this, as 
active spindles in the United States are 
increasing every month and are the 
largest abroad for several years. 

Such a situation’ as is outlined above 
points to higher prices for both spots 
and contracts, unless there is a radical 
change in the outlook for the next crop 
in the near future. 





Greater Stability 
in Textiles 
By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, “Textile World” 


HILE the textile industry has not > 


reached that degree of activity 
which was prophesied and hoped for at the 
beginning of the year, more stability char- 
acterizes the situation and in quarters a 
sufficient trade has been done to leave mills 
in a comfortable statistical position. This 
is not true of all sections of the textile 
market nor of all sections of any one di- 
vision. Yet enough appreciation in the 


volume of orders has been secured to give - 


manufacturers considerably more hope for 
the future and for the aggregate trade of 
the year. 

Cotton manufacturers do not for the 
most part find a raw material upward ten- 
dency reflected in any increased volume of 
business. The time was not so many years 
ago when any persistent upward move in 
raw material was the signal for buyers to 
come into the market and operate for con- 
siderable distances ahead. Future buying 
is conspicuous by its absence in the cotton 
goods field as in all other textiles. This 
has not prevented business of an increased 
nature on certain lines of seasonal char- 
acter that must of necessity be ordered a 
decided distance ahead of their actual con- 
sumption. Business in cottons has been of 
a miscellaneous character as a general rule, 
but the aggregate has been sufficient to 
keep mills sold ahead. This is particu- 
larly true of specialties for certain lines 
of consumption. The automobile industry 
has taken a very comfortable aggregate 
ofsspecial constructions and the activity in 
line of “dress. fabrics for women’s wear, 
especially in‘ mixtures of silk and cotton, 
has been a thdést encouraging feature. 





The use of Alundum 
Aggregate Treads in- 
sure steps that are at- 
tractive in appearance, 
slip-proof and durable. 
The variety of colors 
and effects in which 
these treads can be pro- 
cured makes it possible 
to bring them into any 
decorative scheme and 
to use them in associa- 
tion with the finest of 
building materials. 


Alundum Aggregate 
Treads are especially 
suited for the stairways 
of all types of business 
and civic buildings, 


where foot traffic is _ 


heavy and where public 
safety must be consid- 
ered. 
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E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 


ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated im 1905) 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $65,000,000 
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Coupons from well secured bonds pay for breathing 
spells. They broaden the opportunity—to be more, 
see more, do more. Regular investment in the high- 
grade bonds we recommend increases the income scope of 
your funds. Experienced counsel at your service. Offices in 
more than 50 leading cities. 
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Comparatively little has been said about 
the increase in export business, but if re- 
ports are to be believed demand from 
abroad has been one of the most conspicu- 
ous factors in the business of the last 
month or more. The bulk of this trading 
has been with South America. As far as 
eastern markets, such as China and India, 
are concerned, there is apparently little 
hope of renewed demand. These important 
market centers seem to be lost to domestic 
manufacturers and it is feared the loss may 
be a permanent one. The opening of fall 
lines of ginghams is felt to portend a 
more active demand for this class of 
fabric. Certain very high class lines are 
being shown in a wide variety of patterns 
and in most attractive styling. 


Woolen Market 


The feature of the woolen goods mar- 
ket has been the opening of American 
Woolen Co. fabrics. Men’s wear lines 
were shown before the first of the month 
and women’s wear lines were opened the 
seeond week of March. Prices are gen- 
erally regarded as conservative, though in 
view of the decline in raw material it is 
not expected that any radical increase 
would be noted. So far demand has not 
been satisfactory, either with the Ameri- 
can or with outsiders. The majority of 
the latter have opened lines and in a few 
cases‘ woolens have been taken fairly well 
by the trade. Worsteds, however, do not 
show any likelihood of increased interest 
and mills on this class of goods probably 
will not have a favorable season in spite 
of the fact that they are relatively lower 
than woolens. 


Raw Silks Lower 


The silk market has been featured by a 
slump in the price of raw material. Less 
than $6.50 per pound for good quality 
Japanese silk has been regarded as a 
blessing rather than the opposite for manu- 
facturers have been busy practically to 
their capacity in the majority of lines and 
a reduction in their costs is a boon that is 
generally appreciated. The slump comes ata 
time when it is not likely to affect orders, 
many of which have been placed. Authori- 
ties are of the opinion that prices for raw 
material are not likely to go much lower 
and it is expected the future is to show 
more stability. The low prices of the last 
few weeks have undoubtedly enabled man- 
ufacturers. to cover at a very favorable 
level. Hosiery manufacturers especially 
are said to have taken advantage of the 
lower levels and have provided for their 
requirements well into the future. 

Artificial silk continues its strong posi- 
tion. No further changes in prices have 
been made, with the exception of a few 
adjustments which leave the situation all 
the stronger for handlers of this material. 
Demand is still of large proportions with 
every evidence of increase on the part of 
the knit goods trade. The use of rayon, as 
it is now called, in underwear is gradually 
increasing and the belief obtains that the 
prospect of expanded demand is greater 
in this section of the market than in al- 
most any other. The tendency toward 
mixtures in cotton goods is another oppor- 
tunity for this material and large quantities 
are being used in fall lines in conjunction 
with pure silk. The policy of stabilizing 
this market has apparently been a most 
successful one and has operated advanta- 
geously, not only to the user but to the 
manufacturer and handler of the material. 
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“Forbes” Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 
as issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Amt. Out. Book Earns Latest Earns 








Paid Price Prices Pres. Yield 
Stock Par 000 omit Val. 1923 m=months Div. Since Range 1925 Prices % 
ir Reduction......... No 191* 60 12.44 8.48, 1924 S* 1924 93-30; ’21-'24 og ri 101 rg 
Allied 9 SER aati No Ze 6UG.-lCUT Cf eee 4 1922 92-34; °20- 24 9 31%4- 87 460 
Allis-Chalmers ........ 100 26,000 153 6.01 7.95, 1924 4 1921 74- 8; °15-'24 86%- 1 2 84 4.75 
Amer. Beet Sugar..... 100 if x: oa | rs 4 1924 108-24 : "15-24 43 - 39 39 §=10.25 
Amer. Bosch Mag..... No 96* S58 1.55 1.30, 9 m “ ose 129-22; ‘20-'24 54%- 33 35 
Asam. Cates i gaceekkd 100 41.233 205 19.64 20.50, 1924 P WE 164-22; “15-'24 18544-158% 181 3.85° 
Amer. Car & Fdy...... 100 =f = !CUlU6=ERe 12 1920 201-4); °15-'24 232:4-192 225 5.35 
Amer. Hide pfd....... 100 12,548 92 Nil 4.28, 1924 Ee 142- 7; ’15-’24 75%- 67 . ee 
pees, Rea M 100 7,300 96 12.52° Nil, 8 m 7 1922 122-37; °19-’24 93%- 85 87 = 8.05 
Amer. Linseed......... 100 16,750 131 a oe mn cule 95-13; *18-'24 295%- 24% 25 .... 
Amer. Locomotive..... No 500* 118 21.25 9.80, 1924 8 1925 - 110- 9; '15-’24 144%-104% 142 5.65 
Amer. Metal........... No 591* 53 645 5.00, 1924 3 1923 56-39; ’22-'24 5334- 483% 49 610 
Amer. Smelt. & Ref.... 100 60,998 154 8.84 12.60, 1924 6 1925 123-24; °15-'24 10654- 92% 98 6.10 
Amer. Steel Fdys...... 33% 24.073 55 9.55 5.63, 1924 3 1918 50-18 ; "19-'24 54%- 51 5.90 
Amer. Sugar Ref...... 100 45,000 141 1.92 18.15, 1924 mn aay 143-36; "15-24 694%4- 47% A .... 
Amer. Tel. & Tel....... 100 888,478 117 11.35 11.31, 1924 9 1922 135-91; °15-'24 13634-130% 136 6.60 
Amer. W. W. & EL. 20 10,000 — Se 1.20 1925 42-1; '21-'24 443%- 34% 442.75 
Amer. Woolen......... 100 40,000 178 885 Nil, 192 a sees 170-16; °15-'24 644-424 44. .... 
Anaconda Cop......... 50 i. aT 3 1925 105-28; 16-24 48 - 395% 40 7.50 
Assoc. Dry Gods...... 100 14,985 73 «17.85 19.77, 1924 5 1924 141-17; '19-’24 193 -128 180 2.80 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe.... 100 232.418 .. 1548 15.60” 7 1925 124-75; °10-’24 127%-116% 112 5.75 
Atlantic Refining...... 100 50,000 151 Nil 3.03 6 m ‘ wee 157-78; °20-'24 1171%4- 95% 112. .... 
Baldwin Loco......... 100 20,000 243 25.58 Nil, 1924 7 1920 156-27; °15-’24 146 -126% 135 5.20 
Baltimore & Ohio...... 100 151,945 1, | ee 9.50” 5 1923 96-28; ’15-'24 &4'4- 76 81 6.15 
Bethlehem Steel....... 100 180,152 175 647 2.56, 1924 aoe 156- 3a" 17-24 53%4- 43 es dade 
Brook-Man. Tr........ No  — aa Seer ms panies 42- 9; '23-24 45 -35% 42. .... 
Brook. Un. Gas........ No 471* 133 6.00 1.17, 1924 4 1923 83-20: "15-24 83%- 75% 81 4.95 
Brook. Edison......... 100 60.000 117 1441 13.83, 1924 8 1904 131-82; 15-'24 133 -120% 129 6.20 
Butterick Co. ......... 100 14642 34 3.90 3.60, 1924 ; sacs 40- 8; ’15-’24 2834- 20 Cae 
California Pack....... No ae Oe Sa nn ches 6 1920 106-34; °17-'24 110 -100% 103 5.85 
California Pete........ 25 17.377 511 5.13 2.47, 1924 1.75 1923 29- 3; 18-24 32%- 23% 31 4.95 
Central Leather....... 100 39,689 61 Nil Nil, 1924 a iia 123- 10; "1S'24 21%-17% 18 .... 
Cerro de Pasco........ No a Lae Cee eek ane 4 1923 67-23: "17-24 551%4- 48% 49 8.15 
Chandler Motor........ No 280 22 7.34 4.81, 1924 3 1917 165-27; °19-'24 367%- 23% 32 9.40 
Chesaneake & Ohio.. 100 65.426 oo .. Sane 13.20” 4 1922 98-36; °15-'24 9834- 92 94 425 
Chi. Mil. & St. P. pfd. 100 115,846 ji 0.30 Nil? En can 136-18; °15-'24  28%4- 1454 15 .... 
Chi. & Nor. West...... 100 145,156 ae 4.94 4.20” 4 1879 135-47; °15-'24 753%%- 66% 67 5.95 
Chl, 7h. & Fae... 25 100 74,483 om 1,22 4.39" dip Saks 50-16; °17-°24 54%4- 44 ete 
Chile Copper.......... 25 109,776 27 #8 3.35 1.22, 6 m 2.50 1923 39- 8; 15-24 375%-.334 34 7.35 
Came: alscscisedsts No 500* 3 7.66 10.00, 1924 7 1923 83-18; 719-24 921%4- 80 89 7.285 
Col. Fuel & Iron...... 100 34.236 103 1.67 0.39, 9 m is odhaas 66-20; 15-24 481%4- 41 43 rem 
Col. Gas & Elec........ No 1,500* 39 3.70 4.41, 1924 2.60 1923 48-17; °20-'24 59 - 4534, 56 4.65 
oe ae No 3.563* 108 5.76 7.43, 1924 5 1923 80-36; °15-'24 78%- 7454 77 6.50 
Corn Pro. Ref........ 25 62.500 27 3.46 2.62, 9 m 2 1920 44-12; '20-'24 4154- 38% 40 5.00 
Crucible Steel......... 100 55,000 141 Ome! icsee 4 1924 278-48; °16-'24 79%4- 68% 75 5.35 
Cuba: Gane’ Sue. <....... No 500* 10 8.928 jokin he vara 76- 6; °16-24 145%%- 12% 13 tba 
Cuba Amer. Sug....... 10 | ee ee Sc 3 1923 60-11; ’20-'24 331%4- 29% 31 9.70 
Davison Chem......... No 235* 84 5.76 0.28, 1924 a sade 81-20; '20-'24 4934- 415% 42 ..., 
Del. & Hudson........ 100 42,503 of | ne 13.68" 9 1907 156-83; °15-'24 14514-136% 142 6.35 
Detroit Edison......... 100 56,235 109 13.45 12.30, 1924 8 1916 149-91; ’15-’24 119 -110 118 86.75 
Eastman Kodak........ No ha A) RS yer 8* 1924 116-49; ’20-’24 118 -110% 111 7.15* 
Endicott-Johnson ...... 50 20,253 53 6.84 6.94, 1924 5 1920 150-47; °19-’24 72 - 67 68 7.35 
|<, Se SR -»- 100 112,482 +f 5.23 6.26" 0 Gh 46- 7; 15-24 34 -WHKH 32 ..... 
Famous Players........ No 236* 101 13.69 20.08, 1924 8 1920 123-40; ’°19-’24 1031%4- 90% 100 8.00 
Fisk Rubber .......... No eee ee ab oun 48- 5; 20-24 13%- 11 ae seke 
Freeport Texas........ No 730* 42 1.06* Nil, 1924 am ae 64- 7; 719-24 113%- 8% aes > 
General Elec........... 100 160,195 156 1840 . - .cises 8* 1901 322-109; *15-’24 320-227% 273 2.90° 
General Motors........ No 5,162* 39 10.70 7.37, 1924 6 1925 70-32; ’21-’24 79- 4% 73 825 
Goodrich B. F.......... No 601* 20 0.52 10.57, 1924 te pe 88-17; ’20-’24 5534- 3634 51 
Goodyear Tire pr. pfd.. 100 15,000 110 43.38 81.08, 1924 8 1923 108-88; ’23-'24 107%4-103%4 107 7.50 
Great Northern ....... 100 249,477 bs 7.24 7.18” 5 1892 128-51; °15-'24 713%- 66% 68 7.35 
Gulf States Steel...... 100 11,213. 137 12.79 7.48, 1924 5 1924 193-25; '16-’24 94}%%- 84 88 5.70 
Hudson & Manhattan.. 100 ,. a. ae; a dio sore 29- 4; '22-'24 273%- 23% 24 .... 
Hudson Motor......... No 1,320* 19 6.67* 487,9m 3 1923 36-20; '23-'24 44%4- 334 43 7.15 
Illinois Central........ 100 109,534 Jo: ae 13.77” 7 1917 118-81; ’15-’24 11954-11334 114 6.15 
Interboro R. T........ 100 35,000 73 a re sishea 39- 9; ’22-'24 341%4- 23 Sears 
Int. Harvester......... 100 ee we MR 5 1918 150-67; °18-’24 110%-102 104 480 
Int. Mer. Mar. Pfd..... 100 51,725 100 Nil ah dea eee 128-19; °15-'24 52%4- 42% 44 .... 
i -. aoperreuee es 25 41835 32 040° 0.73, 9 m ed 57-11; °16-24 2854- 25% 27 .... 
Dek es is Sik sa. 100 ee ee Lee K. J a 92-19; °17-24 62 - 48% 50. ..,.. 
Int. Bus. Mch......... No 151* 141 13.46 10.83, 9 m 8 1924 119-24; 20-24 125 -112 120 6.65 
Jones Bros. Tea....... No 100* Nil Nil Nil, 9 m 63-13; ’20-'24 21%- 17% 18 
Kelly-Springfield ...... 25 9,096 37 Nil Nil, 1924 snail 62-10; ’°21-°24 17%- 14% 15 .... 
Kennecott Copper...... No ae ae eer 3 1923 64-15; 15-24 57%4- 49% 51 5.90 
Kevege, SG. 5. cece 5 100 24,518 159 38.14 40.66, 1924 8 1923 475-110; ’20-'24 510 -461 510 10 
*Number of shares. “Pa » e : 
peel Seat nat a as, ar rnycmermteRA Som set Mi 2 Pe, eset dace ge 
1924. *Year ended November 30, 1923 55 


a moon accumulation, 


PEstimate for full year 1924, based on 
led October 31 r 


me for twelve months ended aaa et 1924, Aes, ‘Year ented Juas 4.0" 
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HAT is the fun- 

damental position 
of American Business 
today? What is the 
outlook? 




























These two questions 
- are now being consid- 
ered by all keen busi- 
ness men in an effort 
to find the correct 
answer to their Sales, 
Advertising, and Pro- 
duction problems. 


Our recent Barometer 
Letter contains many 
facts and figures, which 
we believe will assist 
materially in helping 
to correctly solve your 
present problems. A 
copy of this letter will 
be mailed gratis, to 
interested executives. 
Clip the memo below 
and have your secre- 
tary type the request. 


BABSONS 
REPORTS 


The 
BABSON STATISTICAL 
ORGANIZATION 
Babson Park, Massachusetts 


LARGEST STATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 
MEMO for your Secretary 
Write Babson Statistical 








“Xt Organization, Babson Park, 
‘ Mass., as follows: Without 
obligation please send your 
letterNo. Q-35 containing 
Analysis of Spring Business 
and booklet descriptive of 
Babson’ s Reports. 
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E. A. Pierce, of A. A. Housman & Com- 
pany, members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, when asked his views of the 
market by “Forbes,” said: 


“During the past two months public par- 
ticipation in the stock market apparently 
has increased rapidly. Possibly the public 
was interested only 
to a limited. extent 
before the turn of 
the year, but since 
then buying of stocks 
seems to have been 
largerly for account 
of so-called out- 
siders, and it is likely 
that since January 1 
there has been con- 
siderable distribution 
of stock bought before the public came so 
boldly into the market; in fact, much more 
distribution than accumulation. 

“One hears criticism, or rather distrust. 
of the market because stocks of all groups 
do not move upward as a unit. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I think that a mass movement 
of all groups simultaneously would be a 
danger signal. There are so many stocks 
now listed upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the market is potentially so broad, 
its base is so wide that I question the abil- 
ity of the financial machinery to provide 
for a mass advance in stocks for any ex- 
tended period. 

“Credit is plentiful, extremely so, but 
this plentitude of credit does not necessar- 
ily mean a supply sufficiently large to pro- 
vide, without strain, material for a simul- 
taneous advance in all groups of stocks 
and expansion of general business. There- 
fore, J] think the movement of the market 
by groups is entirely logical and much 
safer. The present picture is one in which 
one group of stocks may be irregular or 
weak while another is advancing. To the 
casual observer this may seem somewhat 
illogical, and as producing the effect of 
cross currents and irregularity, whereas as 
a matter of fact it bespeaks a logical and 
orderly adjustment of market values and 
produces a sounder market for legitimate 
speculative enterprise. 

“Some groups have been backward in 
the postelection advance, and as the mar- 
ket has developed, these groups gradually 
have come to the front, while groups which 
were advanced earlier are showing signs 
of irregularity, which may easily mean 
distribution, liquidation and profit taking. 

“I am not bearish in the sense that I 
regard a general collapse of the price foun- 
dation as imminent, but everyone interested 
in stock market values must bear in mind 
that as this bull market broadens in scope 
and increases in duration, the number of 
individual stocks, where opportunities for 
further price enhancement exist, is nar- 
rowing, while the list of stocks which have 
discounted the sentiment of optimism 
steadily grows larger. 

“Henceforth one should exercise greater 
discrimination in the selection of stocks, the 
most careful kind of discrimination, as the 
time, I think, has passed where any stock 
may be bought simply on the theory that 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS | SAY 


in a bull market everything must advance 
regardless of individual intrinsic worth. 
The discounting of improved political and 
business conditions has gone some distance 
beyond the initial stage.” 


Leslie L. Vivian, of Bauer, Pond & 
Vivian, members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, in commenting on the market 
to a representative of “Forbes,” said: 


“Ever since the election of President 
Coolidge we have been witnessing a bull 
stock market of large proportions. Prices 
have advanced ma- 
terially and trading 
has in many © in- 
stances made new 
records in volume. 
The strength and 
activity in the bond 
market has been of 
considerably longer 
duration. 

“In recent weeks 
there has been some 
talk to the effect that the country is ap- 
proaching the end of this bull market. The 
reason for this talk is probably due to the 
fact that the market has not been advanc- 
ing as rapidly and as strongly as in the 
earlier part of the movement. This is 
natural, however, and it is also a healthy 
condition. Reactions in the market are 
certainly to be looked for, but in my opin- 
ion, there is no immediate prospect of a 
cessation of the upward movement—either 
in stocks or bonds. 

“One factor that most commentators and 
investors have overlooked is that much of 
the buying that is going on today is for 
foreign account. For the first time since 
1914 European investors are buying 
American securities in substantial amounts, 
and this process is one which is entirely 
different from the buying which often takes 
place by institutions in the United States. 
During periods of easy money such as has 
been in evidence in this country for some 
time, there is always an enormous volume 
of money invested temporarily in the secur- 
ity markets by banking institutions and 
large corporations. Investments of this 
character are not permanent and are made 
for the purpose of employing idle funds 
which in periods of commercial activity 
are used in the ordinary course of trade. 

“European purchases on the other hand 
are strictly of an investment character and 
the purchasers plan to put them away for 
permanent investment. It is buying of this 
nature that is one of the strongest bul- 
warks of the present bond market and it 
is buying that is likely to continue for 
some time to come.” 








Cassius E. Gates, Attorney at Law, 
Seattle, when asked concerning the busi- 
ness outlook in the Northwest by a repre- 
sentative of “Forbes,” during his recent 
business trip to New York, said: 

“The fact that strikes me as being most 
significant in the growth which Seattle is 
enjoying, is the element of stability that 
is so apparent. Other sections of the 
Pacific Coast have developed more rapidly, 
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but I do not believe as sound fundamen- 
tally, as has this city. The population is 
now at least 350,000 on a conservative es- 
timate, and it is a population of producers 
and home builders that is likely to stay. 
There was recently an important bank 
mérger which has given-the city one of the 
largest institutions of its kind on the 
Coast. The railroad equipment plants have 
recently procured some nice orders and the 
iron and steel mills are operating at a very 
satisfactory rate. -Seattle is coming to 
occupy a very important position in the 
country-as a manufacturing point for flour, 
especially for export. The lumber busi- 
ness is somewhat quieter than a year ago, 
but there are no complaints registered in 
that direction. New construction of busi- 
ness buildings during the last two years 
has been particularly conspicuous and is 
still continuing at a high rate. The Pacific 
North West can justly feel confident.” 


G. A. Younger, of Hartshorne, Fales & 
Company, members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, in discussing the business out- 
look, satd: 


“No better assurance of the good times 
ahead for 1925-could be desired than the 
persistence of cau- 
tion in business—a_ 
factor which makes 
for stabilized pros- 
perity and bars the 
possibility of a roar- 
ing boom with all 
of its pernicious 
consequences. Fig- 
ures available for 
January show that 
production to a 
moderate extent has outstripped consump- 
tion, intensifying the evident determina- 
tion of business men in general to adhere 
to their long-standing program of caution. 
Most authorities agree that manufacturers, 
as well as consumers, are buying ahead 
only for short periods of time, and this 
procedure is probably the most reassuring 
feature of a business situation that many 
people feared would develop into wild in- 
flationary and speculative excesses. The 
economic background for a continuation 
of good general business still remains sat- 
isfactory, comprising relatively easy money 
conditions, moderate inventory holdings, 
steady employment in most sections of the 
country, a better inter-relation of prices 
of farm and industrial products, and 
definite improvement in the European busi- 
ness situation. 

“Seasonal influences have undoubtedly 
tended to. check the volume of commercial 
transactions, but plans for activity in the 
next few months are evidently being de- 
veloped. The U. S. Steel Corporation’s 
unfilled orders at the end of February 
showed an increase of almost 250,000 tons. 
Reports from many centers show that 
building projects are numerous, with 
shortages still existing in many sections. 
Merchandise sales this winter are well 
above previous years and agricultural dis- 
tricts continue prosperous. Freight car 
loadings have kept up much better than 
railroad men expected. The automobile 
industry has not burdened itself with 
heavy stocks of cars and reports sales 
generally better than hoped for. Textile 





plans are working more actively than for | 


many months, but cotton and silk mills 
are doing better than makers of woolens. 
The stiffening in money rates is evidence 


of the greater commercial demand for 
funds.” 
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What You Get In 


1—Forecasts and reviews of 


2—Practical, proven plans for developing your business, 
for broadening your markets, for strengthening and_ || 
stimulating your exccutives, for cutting your costs 
and losses and increasing the profits. 


3—Fact stories of methods 
have succeeded. 


4—Articles by successful badiinaan men and financiers, 
on business and how to solve the problems you face 


from day to day. 


5—News of importance and 
news, new developments, 
the trend in different lines 
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We recommend 


Merchants & Mfrs. 
Securities Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Common Stock 


The business of the Company is 
the purchase of commercial 
accounts, notes,. acceptances, 
drafts and motor lien obliga- 
tions, all amply secured by sub- 
stantial margins. Of the total 
volume of business, about 67% 
consists of purchasing commer- 
cial accounts. During the past 
5 years credit losses have 
— to less than 1-16th 


The Company has regularly 
paid dividends of 7% on its out- 
standing preferred stock and in 
addition since November, 1919, 
has paid 10% on both classes 
of common stock outstanding. 


Price $33 per share 
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Delicate Balance 
in Oil Industry 
By Paul Wagner 


“National Petroleum News” 


HE aggregate of many small pools 

to be developed in 1925 will provide 
the current daily production needed by 
the petroleum industry for months to 
come. Any talk of a shortage to be ex- 
perienced this year is, therefore, ill-ad- 
vised. The Mid-Continent producing 
territory, which is here described as in- 
cluding North Louisiana, South Arkan- 
sas, the light oil areas of Central and 
North Texas, and all of Kansas and 
Oklahoma, will provide these requirc- 
ments. 

Any large flush field to be developed 
within the next few months would be 
quickly felt in a market sense, especially 
when the large stocks of crude oil in 
storage are taken into consideration. 
After the losses sustained by the petro- 
leum industry in 1923 and parfof 1924, 
these stocks were an important con- 
sideration because of the financial bur- 
den they involved. The carrying of them 
is less of a strain now, however, because 
of improved financial conditions. 


Year of Liquidation 


It may be reiterated that the petro- 
leum industry desires to liquidate some 
part of these stocks in 1925, and it, per- 
haps, will be possible to bring about such 
a situation to a small extent. That 
statement is made provisionally, how- 
ever, because the development of a sin- 
gle large and flush field would work 
@eainst such a possibility; indeed, the 
aggregate of many small fields of the 
type common to the Wichita Falls dis- 
trict of Texas, and the Central Eastern 
part of Oklahoma could very well ac- 
complish a somewhat similar result. In 
the latterly mentioned instance, how- 
ever, the psychological effect would not 
be so far-reaching as in the former 
case. 

The producing division of the indus- 
try is most certainly entitled to prices 
approximating present levels, as these 
are required to show profits on oil re- 
coveries other than those from flush 
fields. A fear in the industry, however, 
is that the stimulus brought about by 
these more satisfactory prices will re- 
sult in enough new work to uncover 
fields not currently needed, i. e., fields 
that would offset the possibility of draw- 
ing upon storage stocks and which 
conceivably would result in a new period 
of accumulation. 

Briefly stated, the position of the pe- 
troleum industry is good at this time, 
provided no condition is brought abovt 
to upset it. Its balance, however, is of, 
the delicate character that could be 
quickly turned from “mild joy” into a 
perspective, to mix metaphors, of “dark- 
ening skies.” 





President Coolidge nominated Dr. Jacob . 


Gould Schurman, Minister to China, to be 
Ambassador to Germany in succession to 
Alanson B. Houghton, who has been ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Great Britain. 
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Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


$400,000 
Malheur County 
Oregon 
Jordan Valley 
Irrigation District 
6% Serial Gold Bonds 


Due Serially, January 1, 1935-1944, 
inclusive 


Legal investment for savings banks, 
commercial banks, trust compani 
trust funds, insurance companies ina 
Oregon. 

Investment in these bonde by the State 
of Oregon will amount to 1/3 total debt. 
Bonds are a prior tax lien on all 
irrigable lands in the district, and is 
ahead of all mortgages, including those 
of Federal and Joint Stock Land Banks, 


Legality confirmed by Supreme Court of 
the State of Oregon. 


Price $100 and accrued 
interest to yield 6%. 


Descriptive circular 601 upon request. 











A New York State 


Legal Investment 


Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Yielding 6% % 
Property. Valuable feeder for 
NEIW YORK CENTRAL; as- 


signed that system Consolida- 
tion plan. 


Earnings. Property has earned 
surplus above fixed charges each 
year for past 20 years; has paid 
dividends on preferred stock for 
15 years, earning approximately 
6% on common stock. 


Ask for Circular 
on 


Fonda, Johnstown & 
Gloversville 


First Consolidated General 
Refunding 4's, 1952 








F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Stock Market Outlook 


After Reaching New Highs, Prices Fail to Carry 
Through and Broad Decline Begins 


By J. G. Donley 


OR the first time since the market 

got into its rapid forward stride 
right after election, it may now be said, 
without equivecation, that the back of 
the bull market has been broken. From 
now on it is clearly the part of pru- 
dence to get out of the risky stocks 
one may stil be carrying on such 
rallies as may develop. The market's 
speculative leaders and standard stocks 
both in the industrial and railroad lists 
have given definite evidence that broad 
distribution has taken place. There may 
be special issues, very favorably situ- 
ated as to earnings or outlook, which 
will be in line for individual movements 
to new high prices; but such moves 
should be the exception rather than the 
rule. 

After its recent move across 112, the 
50-stock average suffered a 2-point re- 
action. This was followed by a recovery 
to fractionally above 112. Thereafter 
the market developed very plain symp- 
toms of a tired, over-bought condition, 
and prices sagged off with only inter- 
mittent feeble rallies. Then, following 
evidences of a turn for the worse in the 
St. Paul situation, and later receivership, 
selling came into the market in volume 
and prices melted rapidly. 

At last the conservatives—and along 
with them the out-and-out bears—have 
the upper hand. For several days there 
was a seeming balance of power; but 
the public, having bought stocks to the 
limits of its purchasing power, could no 
longer follow the lead of those who were 
working for higher and higher prices. 

All the talk of those who persistently 
sponsored the bull side now sounds 
rather foolish. Their arguments have 
been used before, and they will prob- 
ably be used again; so, for the sake of 
learning a lesson against future con- 
tingencies, it may be worth while to re- 
peat here some recently mouthed soph- 
isms. It has been contended that the 


reactions which have occurred from day- 
to-day in individual stocks were sufficient 
to keep the market in a healthy condi- 
tion without recourse to a general reac- 





tion. It has been argued that big holders 
could not afford to sell on account of 
the large payments they would have to 
make to the Government in income 
taxes. Never before, according to the 
more rampant bulls, has the outlook for 
general business and for international 
comity and trade been so bright. And 
it has been said that numbers of large 
holdings of securities were being carried 
through the banks, with the result that 
brokers’ loans had not been swollen to 
dangerous proportions. Moreover, there 
have been repeated reports of stocks, in 
the aggregate amounting to thousands 
and thousands of shares, being paid for 
outright and taken out of the Street by 
the public. There was nothing new in 
any of these arguments; they have been 
merely the usual attempt to make it 
appear that a new combination of cir- 
cumstances was conspiring to hold prices 
permanently at a record high level: 

A recent estimate of brokers’ loans 
came as a shock to gullible bulls. It 
placed the total of such loans at an 
aggregate of $2,100,000,000 on March 6, 
as compared with the previous high 
record estimate of $2,000,000,000, in 
February, 1920. The total before elec- 
tion was estimated at $1,475,000,000. 
Those who followed the published fig- 
ures of loans and discounts of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System 
were not surprised by this e. ~~ ite. 

Now that the main force oi the mar- 
ket’s upward surge has been spent, it 
is to be expected that there will be a 
thorough readjustment of the technical 
position. Every share of stock that can 
be shaken out of narrow-margined ac- 
counts will likely be shaken out before 
big interests again display their hands on 
the side of rising prices. This purging 
of a bad speculative position may re- 
quire a few weeks of intermittent sink- 
ing spells before it is accomplished. When 
the market is again in good shape, it 
will be time to consider whether or not 
the business outlook warrants a seccn- 
dary upward swing such as is often the 
final phase of a major bull movement. 
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Increase Safety 
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Send for our interesting 
booklet “Odd Lot Trading” 
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YOUR ORDERS 


100 Share Lots or 
Odd Lots 


are executed with our cus- 
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and accuracy in every 
case, 


You are assured of a 

prompt and courteous re- 
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' information and the facili- 

ties of our Statistical De- 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Hanover 
New York 2500 
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-The New 
Railroai 

road 

Map 

Y the time that re- 

alignments of lead- 

ing railroad systems 

are completed entirely 

new factors will gov- 

ern the relative value 

and investment outlook 


| of individual railroad 
securities. 


The many intricate 
factors involved render 
it difficult for the inves- 
tor to gauge the posi- 
tion of individual com- 
panies or the status 
which their securities 
will have in the various 
contemplated 
dations. 


consoli- 


Our Letter and Con- 
}  sultation Service keeps 
clients advised of 
events which are tran- 
spiring in the Railroad 
World and from time 
to time makes specific 
investment recommen- 
dations. 


Write for booklet 
“Constructive Investing”’ 


IMOODY’S 


INVESTORS. SERVICE 





35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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WALL STRE ET 
POI NTERS 


"Ware “Cats and Dogs” 
66 RASSHOPPER” pools—so dubbed 
by Wall Street because they jump 
quickly and quietly from one stock into 
another—have recently been having the 


time of their lives. It is always in the 
final stages of a bull movement that these 
quick-moving traders get in their work, 
because at such times public profits already 
accumulated and ready for fresh ventures 
are large and it is not dufficult to get a 
following. For the reason that such 
manipulators are now very active it is 
doubly important that the man who wouid 
conserve his profits should fight shy of 
“cats and dogs’”—all those little-known and 
seldom actively traded in securities which 
lie off. somewhere in the shadowland be- 
tween speculations of some merit and risky 
issues of little or no worth. The smaller 
the floating supply of such issues the more 
attractive they are to “grasshopper” pools. 
Sometimes worthwhile issues which lend 
themselves to a quick process of marking 
up because a large proportion of the out- 
standing capitalization is laid away for 
permanent investment by a few holders are 
taken in hand and given a whirl which 
traps the unwary purchaser at an un- 
warrantedly high price. Such a move was 
recently staged in a little-known stock. 
It was marked up about 20 points in a 
few days. Then came a report that in- 
siders had seized the opportunity to dump 
some of their holdings at the high prices, 
and there was a dizzy drop of more than 
15 points in two or three days. The pool, 
which did not expect to meet any sub- 
stantial offerings, came sadly a cropper. 
Sadder still were the margin traders who 
rushed in to buy on the extravagant pre- 
dictions of pool interests. 


Missouri Pacific 


Now that the Western Pacific has made 
a special distribution, speculators are try- 
ing to hit upon the next road to take favor- 
able action. Missouri Pacific appears to 
be most favored by searchers for dividend 
possibilities. Missouri Pacific preferred, 
carrying more than $32.50 a share in back 
dividends, is still attractively priced for 
any one who can afford to await the ad- 
justment of back payments which is sure 
to come sooner or later. It is estimated 
that Missouri Pacific preferred will earn 
about $15 a share in 1925, and guesses run 
as high as $10 a share for the common. 


Willys-Overland 


Willys-Overland common is acting mar- 
ketwise just about as Maxwell “B” acted 
when the stock was not wanted by the 
general speculative public at between $10 
and $20 a share. In other words, the stock 
appears to be under extensive accumu- 
lation preparatory to discounting the 
greatly improved position of this concern. 
President Willys recently summed things 
up very well when he said: “Outlook 
for Willys-Overland from production, 
sales, and earnings standpoint is better 
than in years. We will turn out about 
50,000 cars the first quarter, and as we 
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will go into April far oversold, with 
Spring retail buying still ahead, the sec- 
ond quarter should be considerably better 
than the first. The company ended last 
year free of floating debt and with cash 
and readily marketable securities equal to 
twice bills payable. Notwithstanding the 
rapid increase in production we are ‘still 
free of bank borrowings.” As the specula- 
tor sees it there are two main points in 
favor of Willys-Overland: first, the com- 
pany is putting out products which are 


- attracting buyers as never before; second, 


its financial position is the strongest in 
years. 


Crucible Steel. 


When Crucible Steel was recently 
given a feeble upward twirl, it was 
rumored that the dividend would be in- 
creased to 6 per cent. But the real 
basis for the upturn was a luckless short 
interest Which was forced, by means of 
a prearranged concerted buying move- 
ment, to cover its commitments. ‘When 
this covering was over the buying 
quickly flattened out. And when the 
meeting. day came there was. no in- 
crease in the Crucible dividend, and a 
balance sheet was published which 
showed that cash holdings were down 
from $5,206,729, on August. 31, 1924, 
to $2,689,953, on February 28, 1925— 
a decline of nearly 50 per cent. 


National Department Stores. 


National. Department Stores common 
has recently attracted attention because 
of its firmness in the face of declining 
prices in the general lisf. Investigation 
of the price record shows that this stock 
has been an unusually stable issue ever 
since its listing on the Stock Exchange 
in. March, 1923. Since that date the 
low price has been-34% and the high 
43. The range for all of 1924 was be- 
tween 36% and 43. It is evident from 
these figures that National Department 
Stores has so far not joined in the ex- 
travagant speculation which has re- 
cently established a large number of 
mercantile stocks—such as Associated 
Dry Goods, May Department Stores, 
Macy’s—at record high prices. Since it 
is reported that earnings of National 
Department Stores are steadily increas- 
ing, and since the stock is far behind 
the market for such shares, the issue 
looks like an attractive speculation. 
There is ov‘standing a combined total 
of first and second preferred stocks 
amounting to $15,158,200, both issues 
being 7 per cent. cumulative, and 500,- 
060 shares of no-par common. Fourteen 
retail department stores are operated 


in Cleveland, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, Minneapolis, Richmond. 
Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Paul, and 
Trenton. The total volume of sales 


for the year ended January 31, 1924. 
was over $76,000,000. The latest earn- 
ings, for the six months ended July 
31, 1924, showed $2.34 per share for the 
common, or an annual rate of $4.68. 
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_ New Issue 





Transfer Agent 
United States Corporation 
Company 


HISTORY AND GROWTH: Motion Picture 

Capital Corpor- 
ation in September, 1923, entered upon the business 
of financing the various activities of the Motion Pic- 
ture industry. Through the purchase of preferred 
stock at par, a few private investors have furnished 
the Corporation with increasing amounts of capital 
as operations have demonstrated its earning power 
and the soundness of its business. An initial cash 
capital of about $100,000, has been increased from time 
to time until on January 31, 1925, the Corporation had 
a working capital and surplus of $784,002.74 against 
which there is outstanding 24,536 shares of preferred 
stock and 30,000 shares of common stock. The Cor- 
poration performs an essential and growing function 
within the:.industry and its operations have been 
approved by leading banks in New York which accept 


its paper. 
METHOD OF OPERATION: The Corpora- 
tion does not 
produce or distribute motion pictures but operates in 
co-operation with the industry, making loans to pro- 
ducers and others on’ collateral and in turn re- 
hypothecating these loans at banks. It exercises close 
supervision over the expenditure of funds loaned and 
through familiarity with the industry is able to make 
close appraisals of values. Its production loans are 
made to motion picture producers of high standing 
who have procured contracts from established dis- 
tributing companies for the distribution of proposed 
pictures when completed. In such a contract the 
distributor usually guarantees to the producer that his 
share of the receipts will equal production cost of an 
agreed amount within nine months or a year from the 
date of release. The Corporation makes advances 
on loans according to an agreed budget as production 
progresses, but before any advances are made it 
customarily takes an assignment of the distributor’s 
guaranty, a bill of sale of the negatives, insurance 
policies on the lives of the director and any essential 
members of the cast and such other security as may 
appear necessary to make the loan safe. It then re- 











os 40,000 Shares 7 
Motion Picture Capital Corporation 


(Organized under the Laws of the State of Delaware) 


Common Stock — 


No Par Value 





Registrar 


The Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank 


ce bd 
APPLICATION HAS BEEN MADE TO LIST THESE SHARES ON ‘THE New YorK CurB EXCHANGE . 





, CAPITALIZATION 
8% Cumulative Preferred Stock Par Value $25 


Aree bE To be Presently 
_ Authorized 


per share, convertible share for share into com- Outstanding 
mon stock eevee eeere ee eeeeeeeee eee eee eeeneeee $625,000 ’ $613,400 
Common Stock No Par Value......... wea ode cts 200,000 shares 70,000 shares 


Mr. Frank R. Wilson, President of the Company, summarises his letter tous in part as follows: 


hypothecates the: loan at a Bank, reassigning the 
collateral and maintaining against the loan an appro- 
priate cash balance. * ; 


DIVIDENDS AND EARNINGS: All accrued 

, dividends at 
the rate of 8% have been paid to date on all preferred 
stock from time to time outstanding. For the year 
ending January 31, 1925, the Company’s earnings, after 
allowing for dividends on all preferred stock from 
time to time outstanding in varied amounts, were 
$56,739.35. Owing to the frequent increases in capital 
employed in the business during the year 1924, this 
does not give an adequate picture. of the earning 
power of the Company. As the capital employed was 
increased, the earnings per share also increased, and, 
after allowing for dividends on all preferred stock 
outstanding, its earnings for the month of January, 
1925, were at the annual rate of over $3.70 per share 
on the 30,000 shares of common stock outstanding 
immediately prior to this offering. Provision has 
already been made for the employment of the new 
capital to be raised as a result of this offering. It is 
believed it can be employed at least equally as profit- 
ably and that the earnings of the enlarged Corporation 
will justify the payment of dividends upon the com- 


mon stock within a few months. 
MANAGEMENT: The present management will 

continue with the enlarged 
Corporation. .The Directors are Delos A. Blodgett 
2d, J. E. Brulatour, H. Lester Cuddihy, Cecil B. De- 
Mille, Stephen J. Leonard, Clarkson Potter, H. A. 
Richards, Theodore Schulze and Frank R. Wilson. 
The members of the Executive Committee are J. E. 
Brulatour, H. Lester Cuddihy, H. A. Richards, 
Theodore Schulze and Frank R. Wilson. 

The purpose of the 


PURPOSE OF ISSUE: 
sale of the common 


stock now offered is to furnish the Corporation with 
additional working capital and to enable it to extend 
its field of operations. a 






















The books of the Corporation have been audited by Lybrand, Ross Brothers and Montgomery. 
All legal matters in connection with this issue will be subject to the approval of Millard Fillmore 
Tompkins, representing the undersigned, and Cooke and Marvin, representing the Corporation. 


We offer the above stock for subscription subject to allotment, when, as, 
and if issued and received by us, and subject to the approval of counsel. 


Price $17 Per Share 


It is expected that delivery of stock will be made on or about March 25, 1925, on two days’ previous 
notice at the office of the undersigned. We reserve the right to reject any or all subscriptions, to allot 
less than the amount applied for and to close the subscription books at any time without notice. 


LYMAN D. SMITH & COMPANY 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


34 Pine Street 527 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


The statements herein contained are not guaranteed, but are based on information which we belicve to be accurate. 
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BANKSTOCKS 
CORPORATION 


Common Stock 


Bank stocks have proven 
to be profitable invest- 
ments. 


Bank stocks have assets 
of the most liquid form 
behind them. 


Bank stocks enjoy a 
ready market. 


Bankstocks Corporation 
common stock represents 
an interest in the capital 
stock of prominent banks 
and trust companies. 


Details sent upon request 
for Circular F-J 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


@4BMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
27 Pins STRBET 
New YORK 




















California? 


F you are thinking of a 
I westward trip or of making 

California your permanent 
home, we will be glad to fur- 
nish you information regard- 
ing any part of the state . 
particularly the southern half 
from Fresno to the Mexican 
line, which is covered by these 
institutions. 


& 
First NATIONALBANK OF Los ANGELES 
Pain - SOUTHWEST tseu BANK 
Securities COMPANY 
Central Offices : : Los Angeles 


The AGGREGATE RESOURCES of 
these three institutions are $282,194,- 
270.68, as of December 31, 7 of which 

119.42 are those The First 


Nationa] Bank of Los foo $185,- 
247,151.2% of the 
Trust & Savin 
capital and » 
ties Company. 


Pacific-Southwest 
Bank, and $600,000 
us of the First Securi- 
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| About Important People 


LFRED J. KIECKHEFER = was 

elected president of the National 
Enameling & Stamping Company, suc- 
ceeding G. W. Niedringhaus, who was 
made chairman of the board. 

C. J. Wimple was elected a director >f 
the Childs Company. 

H. B. Clark has been elected a director 
of the American Chicle Company, to suc- 
ceed H. J. Cochran, resigned. 

Schuyler Warren was made a director 








_of the American Hide & Leather Company. 


S. H. Souders was elected president of 
the Piggly Wiggly Stores, Inc. J. C. 
Bradford, president for the last year, was 
made chairman. 

Charles Hayden and Travis H. Whitney 
were added to the board of directors of 
the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp. 

E. W. Niver was elected a member of 
the board of the Continental Motors Corp. 

J. L. Merrill, of Merrill, Lynch & Co., 
has been elected a director of Waldorf 
System, Inc. 

Alfred P. Dennis was named to be a 
member of the Tariff Commission by Pres- 
ident Coolidge. 





Investment Cycles 
(Continued from page 834) 


A large number of investors were buy- 
ers of bonds and stocks during the last 
few months of 1906. On the surface 
many things looked attractive and the 
investment atmosphere was optimistic 
enough, but a study of the fundamental 
facts regarding the business and financial 
situation in the latter half of 1906 proved 
very clearly that the cycle had reached 
the unhealthy boom period and that 
there was great danger ahead. 

Consequently, the last half of 1906 was 
a time during which no wise investor 
should have purchased anything. Rather, 
he should have liquidated his holdings 
of all securities except perhaps those of 
the very highest grade. Of course, most 
investors did not do this. They either 
added to their holdings or kept what 
they had on the theory that good times 
were going to continue forever. 

It is such a simple matter to ascertain 
the fundamental condition and trend of 
the business cycle in normal times that it 
has always been a matter of amazement 
to me that so few investors have shown 
any amount of intelligence in determin- 
ing when to buy or when to sell invest- 
ment securities. 

The foregoing is a simple illustration 
and, of course, does not emphasize the 
cross currents and qualifying factors 
which often modify a given situation. 
But regardless of all of the mary modify- 
ing factors, the fundamental condition 
of business and finance which existed in 
1904 and which had completely reversed 
itself by the last half of 1906, over- 
shadowed every other problem that the 
investor had. 

In later articles I shall show how in- 
vestors can always successfully take ad- 
vantage of investment cycles. 


This is the twelfth of a series on 
the fundamentals of the science of in- 
vesting, by John Moody, noted in- 
vestment authority. The next article 

—“Investing for a ap- 
pear in an early i 
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Bonner, BROOKS & Co. 


New York Boston London 





Investment Bankers 














Railroad Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 


ladies wil weil eachd 
attention 


Investors are invited to avail 
themselves of the facilities of our 
STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENT 



































FACTS 
On The Outlook 
Now! 


1. Stocks have had a re- 
markable rise. 


2. Bear prophets are be- 
coming more numer- 
ous. 


. 3. Bulls advise purchases 
on any reaction. 


4. The Tillman method 
forecasts every reac- 
tion. 


5. Copies. 


Trtmalisurvey 


are available now to investors, to- 
gether with a 10-year chart show- 
~ gigai market movement since 


————Clip This Coupon Now 
Tillman & Pratt, Economic Engineering i 
Nottingham Bidg., F-11, Boston, Mass. 
| 
| 


























Please send free the material described 
above. 
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INTERBOROUGH RAPID 

TRANSIT COMPANY, New York, 
has filed a petition with the Governor 
and the State Legislature asking author- . 
ity to charge a higher fare than five 


HE 


cents. No specified figure was named, 
but seven cents was suggested some 
time ago, of which the city was to re- 
ceive one cent and the company one cent. 
On the present volume of traffic such 
an increase would amount to about $10,- 
000,000 annually for both the city and 
the company. George McAneny, Chair- 
man of the Transit Commission, has ex- 
pressed disapproval of the idea. 


The A. E. Fitkin interests, which re- 
cently formed the National Public Ser- 
vice Corporation as a holding company 
for their public utility properties in 
eight states, and as a successor to the 
Jersey Central Power & Light Company, 
have acquired seven additional proper- 
ties situated in three states. The Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners of New 
Jersey, have approved the application to 
merge 11 Fitkin properties in New Jer- 
sey, the aggregate value of which is 
$19,939,905. 


The Susquehanna Water Power Com- 
pany and the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany are planning to jointly develop the 
power resources in the lower part of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and have 
placed the matter before the respective 
state public service commissions.and the 
Federal Power Commission. The pro- 
ject will cost about $52,000,000 and if it 
is consummated will be one of the ma- 
jor super-power undertakings of the 
country. 


The New York-New Jersey Supe:- 
Power Connecting Corporation has re- 
cently been formed to effect a hook-up 
of the great transstate high tension 
lines in the Mohawk Valley with those 
leading down into New York City and 
nearby territory. The entire stock of 
the company has been acquired by the 
Associated Gas & Electric Company. 
The project will result in power from 
Niagara Falls and the Adirondacks being 
transmitted to New York City and 
northern New Jersey, the southern ter- 
minal being the Staten Islari® Edison 
Corporation. This company will whole- 
sale to the Public Service cca eanas 
of New Jersey. 


“The recent offerings by the Philadel- 


phia Rapid Transit Company, through 
its street car conductors, of $3,000,000 
7 per cent. preferred stock, resulted in 
approximately 15,000 separate subscrip- 
tions, and in less than six days the en- 
tire issue was taken. The company has 
10,000 employee stockholders. 


Negotiations have been concluded for 
the consolidation of the Vermont and 


‘UBLIC UTILITIES 






New Hampshire properties owned by the 
General Gas & Electric Corporation, 
with the Insull interests in those states, 
according to W. S. Barstow & Co. The 
General Gas & Electric System com- 
prises properties in New York, Pennsy!- 
vania, New Jersey, North and South 
Carolina and Florida, and none of these 
companies will be affected by the present 
merger. It is planning to acquire sev- 
eral additional properties in those states, 
and has just taken over the Apopka 
Water & Light Company, Florida, which 
serves 30 communities in the central 
part of the State. 


Interests affiliated with the Associated 
Gas & Electric Company, have acquired 
a group of utilities extending from the 
northern end of’ Westchester County, 
and in Connecticut at Ridgefield, north 
to Chatham in Rensselaer County. These 
properties formerly consisted of 12 sep- 
arate companies, but the plan now is to 
group them into one operating unit to 
be known as the Harlem Valley Elec- 
tric Corporation. 


The Indiana Service Corporation has 
come under control of the Insull inter- 
ests, Samuel Insull recently becoming 
chairman of the board. The company 
has total assets of approximately $20,- 
000,000 and supplies electric light and 
power im Ft. Wayne and 27 other com- 
munities, and operates three interurban 
lines. 


The Detroit United Railway, operating 
interurban and city lines in Michigan, 
has been placed under receivership on 
the petition of the Yellow Coach Manu- 
facturing Company of Chicago. The di- 
rectors of the company have approved 
the receivership and state that no de- 
fault in interest or dividend payments is 
contemplated. Lack of ready assets to 
meet current obligations is given as the 
reason for the action. The company 


bringing the suit states that $24,879 is 


due it, and $276,686 presently will be- 
come due for motor coaches and mate- 
rials sold and delivered. 


The Chicago Motor Coach Company, 
ene of the three subsidiaries of the Om- 
nibus Corporation, reports that in Feb- 
ruary of this year it carried 3,511,757 pas- 
sengers, against 2,043,760 in the same 
month of last year—an increase of 1,- 
467,997. The Chicago company is now 
operating an average of more than 1,- 
000,000 bus miles per month. 


The Supreme Court in two recent de- 
cisions denied the right of States to in- 
terfere with interstate commerce pass- 
ing over their highways in motor ve- 
hicles. In other words, busses may en- 


gage in interstate traffic and cannot be 
refused licenses by the States in which 
they operate. 
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We have prepared a Booklet 


presenting an analysis of the 


Chain Store Industry 


Covering 





Origin and Development 
Growth of Representative 
Systems 
Future Prospects 
Profits to Stockholders 
Comparison of 19 Preferred 
Stocks 


This booklet will be of interest 
not only to present holders of 
chain store securities, but also 
to those desirous of placing 
funds in the stocks of the com- 
panies whose development and 
growth have been conducted 
along sound and profitable lines. 


Copy upon request 


Kelley, Drayton | 
| & Converse 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
40 Exchange Place, New York 


Uptown Office: 50 East 42nd Street 
Philadelphia Office: Land Title Bldg. 














Cc. E. Fenner 
E. J. Glenny 


A. C. Beane J. WL MeManus 
3. M. Carpenter, Jr. 


FENNER & BEANE 





27 William St. 818 Gravier St. 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 
Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 














Chicago 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Leuisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


Quetations furnished on 
Marine and Shipping Securities 


PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicage 
and threughout the Seuth 
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Under Government Supervision 


Bank Stocks 


Provide You With 
SAFETY OF PRINCIPAL 
CERTAINTY.OF INCOME 

HIGH YIELD 

GOOD MARKET 
We offer and recommend the 


following prominent Joint Stock 
_ Land Bank Stocks: 


Bank Div. Price Yield 
Fremont 9% 130 6.92 
Lincoln 9% 133 6.77 
Denver 8% 121 6.61 


Chicago 10% 153 6.54 
Kansas City 10% 153% 6.50 


The business of these baiiks is 
confined to making first mortgage 
farm loans under Government 
supervision and issuing bonds se- 
cured by such mortgages as col- 
lateral. 


Full Details in Circular F-4 


Nehemiah 
Friedman € Co. 


Incorporated 
Specialists in 
Joint Stock Land Bank Securities 
29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Joint Stock Land 


Opportunities for Investors 


Stocks of Finance Companies Offer a New But 
Profitable Field for Investment 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


BOUT 25 years ago the idea was put 
into practice of establishing credit 
institutions to occupy ‘a position between 
the ordinary comméfrtial bank and manu- 
facturers,; wholesalérs, and _ retailers. 
These institutions‘ were for the purpose of 
supplying credit that could not be supplied 
by the banks. Such organizations had been 
in operation in connection with the textile 
industry a‘number of years previously. 
Within the last 8 or 10 years, the idea has 
expanded considerably until to-day such 
companies’ form a _ very indispensable 
part of the financial machinery of’ modern 
business. , 
Concerns engaged in extending credit to 
industrial and commercial organizations 
which cannot receive a similar accommo- 
dation’ from their banks, are known as fi- 


In a case where accounts receivable are 
purchased, the debtor may be advised that 
his account has been sold or assigned to the 
discount company, or, on thé other hand, 
he may not be notified, the two plans being 
known respectively as the notification and 
non-notification: The latter plan is more 
commonly practiced. When' such accounts 
are sold*or discounted, ‘a contract is- signed 
which provides for the charges to be made 
and the times of payment, and in the case 
of non-notification, agreement to permit 
the company’s auditors to inspect the sell- 
er’s books whenever desired, to transmit 


‘ immediately on their receipt all checks or 


other forms of payment, and other tech- 

nicalities such as power of attorney to in- 

dorse checks and other documents. 
Usually about 75 to 80 per cent. of the 


























Four “Checks” on 
Mortgage Bonds 


. 2, Bank Certification is the 
second of the Four Dis- 
tinguishing Marks of Miller 
First Mortgage Bonds. 
Wouldn’t it mean some- 

thing to you if every bond you buy 
bore a signed certificate of a local 
bank, stating that the bank or its 
attorneys had examined the bond 
and deed of trust? This is what 
Bank Certification means. 


The Four Distinguishing Marks 
of Miller Bonds are the means by 
which these bonds may be com- 
pared, not only with other real 
estate bonds, but with other kinds 
of investments. If you are inter- 
ested in intelligent investing at 
rates up to 7%, mail the coupon 
today for Folder B-1007. 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Please send me Folder B-1007 on the Four 


Distiguishing Marks and circular describ- 
ing a 7% Miller Bond issue. 


EE MND, Fos. con gddnccchagtWsstasnce 


No Investor Ever Lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bonds 


-—— SS 
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_.| Leading Finance Companies 


Common Earns. for Per Cent. Yield 

Company Stock Com. onCom. Div. Price % 
Merchants & Mfgs. Security Co. $859,750 $132,091 22 $2.50 $33 7.57 
Commercial Invest. Trust...... 7,000,000 1,815,233 25 2.50 60 4.15 
Commer. Cr. Co., Balt......... 4,000.000 2,074,427 50 1.50 25 6.00 
Brees, Pamence Go... cise 1,250,000 414,640 36 3.20 33 9.85 








nance companies, credit companies, or di*- 
count companies. Their business includes 
discounting or buying commercial receiv- 
ables; namely, accounts, notes, or . ‘cep- 
tances; and advancing funds against mer- 
chandise, including automobiles, furniture, 
agricultural implements, restaurant fix- 
tures, and similar items. 

An estimate of the lengths to which fi- 
nance companies have extended their opera- 
tions places the volume of business at more 
than $1,200,000,000 annually. The total 
capitalization of the larger and more im- 
portant of these concerns is placed at 
$100,000,000. 

In order to safely extend credit in direc- 
tions which the ordinary banks cannot, 
finance companies necessarily must operate 
on a somewhat different basis. The finance 
company takes direct charge of its cus- 


“tomers’ accounts which it buys, and re- 


serves the right to audit the books of its 
customers and to substitute other accounts 
if the ones purchased fail to be liquidated. 
Almost every finance company has differ- 
ent rules of thumb by which it operates, 
some not extending credit on luxuries such 
as diamonds and furs, some excluding 
highly specialized lines, others excluding 
accounts of municipalities or other political 
subdivisions, others requiring first or sec- 
ond class credit rating by either Dun or 
Bradstreet, or other varied exceptions and 
requirements. Very thorough and special 
credit investigations are made of each bor- 
rower, and the result of these: combined 
precautions is a remarkably low rate of 
loss. Such losses as do occur, in the ma- 
jority of cases are attributable to frattd. 
The report of one company, which may be 
accepted as typical, over a period of about 
10 years, showed an ahnual average loss of 
0.0012 per cent., and in almost no -case has 
the loss exceeded % of 1 per cent. 


face. value of the receivables is advanced 
by the finance company, the theory being 
that manufacturers and wholesale dealers 
make approximately 20 to 25 per cent. on 
their turnover and the finance company 
would not find it good business to put more 
money into an account than the customer 
has invested. 

The average maturity of the accounts 
purchased is from 45 to 60 days. Occa- 
sionally they run longer, but seldom over 
six months. General experience of the 
finance companies is that from 10 to 20 
per cent. of the accounts run past due. But 
the time is not more than 30 days. If the 
account is not paid off by that itme the fi- 
nance company requires the firm to which 
the credit was originally. extended to re- 
purchase the accounts, either by refunding 
the advances or by substituting new ac- 
counts. 

The usual charge made by finance com- 
panies is 1/25 of 1 per cent. a day plus $5 
per $1,000 on the first $100,000 of receiv- 
ables, or a flat charge of 1/30 of 1 per 
cent. a day, which amounts to approxi- 
mately 114 per cent. per month. Some 
companies, in addition, make a small pre- 
mium charge for a fidelity bond. In re- 
turn they offer their customers their credit 
investigation facilities, legal advice and in- 
struction in auditing, if desired. On the 
basis of a charge of 1% per cent. per 
month, the annual earnings of the finance 
companies would amount to 18 per cent. 
on the amount of capital in use. The 
manufacturer as a rule sells his goods on 
the basis of 30 days net, with 2 per cent. 
off in 10 days. In other words, he is will- 
ing to pay 2 per cent. for quick cash. On 
the other hand the finance company only 
charges 1%4 per cent. for 30 days money, 
so that if the account is paid in 30 days, 
the manufacturer has gained % of 1 per 
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cent.; if the account is paid off in 60 days 
the manufacturer has paid a net amount of 
1 per cent., and has had the use of the 
money for the 60 days, or at the annual 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 

The annual volume of business of the 
finance companies may be said to range 
from 5 to 20 times their capital investment. 
Perhaps 8 to 12 times might be called the 
average. The original capital consists of 
preferred and common stock sold to the 
public for investment purposes. This capi- 
tal is supplemented by borrowing, banks 
being the usual source. Certain of the 
larg@r companies have established their 
credit in the open market and borrow 
through it. In order to secure these loans 
the general form of the obligation is a col- 
lateral “trust note. The collateral consists 
of the accounts receivable that have been 
purchased and are deposited with a trustee, 
generally a trust company. Should these 
accounts be paid off before the note is due, 
either the cash is turned over to the lender, 
or new collateral substituted. 


Financing Automobile Sales 


Financing of automobile sales has come 
to be an important part of the function of 
these companies. Procedure is somewhat 
different from that pursued in the case of 
other accounts. Operations fall into two 
classes: First, advances to assist the dealer 
in securing cars from the manufacturer, 
and, second, accommodation enabling the 
dealer to sell on the installment plan with- 
out keeping his own capital tied-up. In 
financing wholesale purchases the larger 
companies will usually advance 80 to 99 
per cent. of the wholesale price, the ad- 
vances on trucks being somewhat less. The 
loans afe made against the dealer’s prom- 
issory note or acceptance, secured by 4 
chattel mortgage or warehouse receipt. 
Occasionally the finance company secures 
title to the car by purchase and gives the 
dealer a repurchase option. 


In retail financing the percentage of the 
price advanced is usually less, running 
from 60 to 75. The finance companies in 
both cases require the car to be insured 
against fire and theft. Protection against 
depreciation is provided for by the amount 
advanced being reduced through install- 
ment payments. As in wholesale cases, a 
conditional bill of sale, lease agreement, or 
chattel mortgage is used. The charges 
made by auto-financing companies as a gen- 
eral rule approximates 15 per cent. on the 
funds outstanding. 


Similar to Commercial Banks 


The position occupied by finance com- 
panies is not very different from that of 
the loan function of commercial banks. 
The credit work is.along the same lines and 
is carried out through the same sources. 
Payment of loans is made on an installment 
basis, differing in this detail from bank 
loans, but on the other hand no pyramiding 
of loans is possible inasmuch as the finance 
companies do not accept deposits. Their 
position might be summed up as being a 
supplement to the commercial banking sys- 
tem of the country. Investors in the 
stocks of these companies do not assume 
the double liability risk that accompanies 
bank stocks. Some of the leading com- 
panies are listed in the accompanying table. 
The writer will be glad to inform by letter 
those wishing to know the location of the 
market for any of these issues. 
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Investment Backed by 
Successful 


Oe public utility companies of 
Standard Gas and Electric Company 
supply one er more services in over 850 cities 
and towns in 16 states. They have over 738,000 
electric and gas customers and their power 
plants have 829,000 horsepower installed 
capacity. Combined annual gross earnings are 
in excess of $51,000,000. 


To provide for increasing demands for service 
these companies have appropriated $22,948,000 
on new construction and extensions during 
1925. 


The cities served include Minneapolis, Saint 
Paul, Chippewa Falls, Eau Claire, La Crosse, 
Winona, Mankato, Faribault, Fargo, Grand 
Forks, Sioux Falls, Louisville, Oklahoma City, 
Fort Smith, Muskogee, Pueblo, San Diego, 
Stockton, the Monterey Bay District, Eureka 
and Tacoma. 


These properties are operated under the direc- 
tion and supervision, of the Byllesby Engineer- 
ing and Management Corporation—a pioneer in 
modern, progressive utility management, and in 
efficient engineering construction practice. 


It pioneered, developed and named the customer 
ownership innovation of equity financing, start- 
ing in 1915 and continuing without interruption 
through the war period. 


It is now a leader in experimental efforts to 
bring electricity to the farms of the middle west 
by co-operative efforts with the farm organiza- 
tions and educational bodies. Its large staff of 
specialists have their headquarters in Chicago. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATE 


Investment Securities 


Direct Priv te Wires—Chicago—New York—Boston 


Engineering-Management 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
231 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 
Boston Philadelphia Providence Detroit Minneapolis 
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Middle West 
Utilities Co. 


7% Prior Lien Stock 


(PARTICIPATING) 


GROWTH OF SYSTEM 











(Years ended April 30) 
| Gross Earnings Net Earnings 
| 1917 $9,620,216 $3,502,756 
1918 12,157,122 3,594,432 
1919 14,641,035 4,140,571 
1920 19,362,673 5,318,507 
*1921 26,348,234 7 263,926 
*1922 29,870,701 8,826,280 
*1923 36,185,181 11,212,482 
71924 38,970,776 12,305,513 


*Year ended Pec. 31 
tYear ended June 30 


Price upon application 


Circular upon request 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


‘111 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office: 43rd St. and Madison Ave. 
_ CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
LONDON | LIVERPOOL 











Convincing Evidence 


In Favor of 
This Preferred Security 
The 7%4% income from 


Cities Service Preferred 
Stock is protected by: 


1. The fourteen years’ suc- 
cessful record of a $491,- 
000,000 organization. 

2. Net earnings three times 
as much as dividend re- 
quirements. 

3. Equities of more than 
three times its market 
price. 

4. Stable, diversified busi- 
ness in necessities—elec- 
tricity, gas and petroleum 
products. 

5. Ready market—the se- 
curity can be quickly 
turned into cash. 








Send for illustrated folder P-16 








@ WALL ST., NEW YORK 
Branches ta Principal Cities 
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American Bank Note Co.—Earned 
$16.91 a share on the common in 1924; 
1923, $16.06. 


American Car & Foundry Co.—Stock- 
holders approved increase in common 
shares from 300,000 of $100 par to 600,900 
no par, and to exchange two shares ci 
new stock for one of old. New stock 
will carry 6 per cent. rate. 


American Hide & Leather Co.—Stock- 
holders approved recapitalization plan 
as presented to them for the second 
time under orders of Vice-Chancelior 
Bentley. 


American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Earned $12.60 a share on the common in 
1924; 1923, $8.84. 

American Steel Foundries — Declared 
stock dividend of 25 per cent. in com- 
mon stock on the common, and also reg- 
ular dividend of 75 cents a share. 

American Sugar Refining Co.—Reports 
net income of $11,319,407 for 1924, equiv- 
alent, after preferred dividends, to $18.15 
a share on the common. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Chairman Thayer recommended that 
authorized capital stock be increased 
from $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,600,000, the 
new stock to be reserved for future re- 
quirements. 

American Woolen Co.—As a result of 
the criticism, at the annual meeting, cf 
the financial management of the former 
president, William M. Wood, action 
was taken for the appointment of an 
auditor to go over the report showing 
a deficit of $11,969,837 for 1924, including 
depreciation and unearned dividends. 

Armour & Co.—Consolidation with 
Morris & Co., according to President 
White, resulted in a saving of about $10,- 
000,000 in a year. 

Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies S. S. 
Lines—A refund of $7,282,460 out of a 
total of $9,913,841 imposed as Federal 
taxes upon this company for the years 
1917-20, inclusive, was revealed when 
testimony taken by the Couzens com- 
mittee in secret session was submitted 
to the Senate. 


Butte & Superior Mining Co.—De- 
clared a dividend of 50 cents a share, 
the first payment since June, 1923. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. 
—Passed into hands of receivers owing to 
inability to meet maturities. Committees 
were named to protect the interests of the 


security holders. Frederick H. Ecker, vice , 


president of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, was named chairman oi the 
committee representing all of the bond- 
holders. Mortimer N. Buckner, chairman 
of the New York Trust Company, was 
chosen head of the committee for the pre- 
ferred stockholders, and Donald G. Geddes, 
chairman of the committee to protect the 
interests of the common stockholders. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. 
—Acquired control of the St. Louis 
Southwestern R. R. 


DIGEST of’ 
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Corn Products Refining Co.—Earned 
$3.61 a share ($25 par) on the common 
in 1924, compared with $17.54 a share 
($100 par) in 1923. 

DuPont (E. I.) de Nemours & Co.— 
Called for payment May 1, 1925, at 106 
and interest, $8,000,000 of its 10-year 
7%s, due May 1, 1931, at the Bankers 
Trust Co., New York. 

Erie Railroad Co.—Earnea $6.26 a 
share on the common in 1924; 1923, $5.22. 

Ford Motor Co.—lIncorporated new 
company in Japan, to be known as the 
Ford Motor Co. of Japan, Ltd. Assem- 
bly plant will be located in Yokohama, 
the first to be established in the Orient. 


* Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Rc- 
sumed dividend payments on preferred 
stock by declaration of a quarterly div- 
idend of $1.75 a share. There is approx- 
imately 28 per cent. back dividends due 
on this stock. 

Houston Oil Co. of Texas—Through a 
separate company, will build a $7,000,000 
pipe line from Live Oak County, Texas, 
to Houston. 


Independent Oil & Gas Co.—Purchased 
for $100,000 a 50 per cent. interest with 
the Amerada Petroleum Co. in 160 acres 
in the New Yeager pool, Hughes County, 
Okla. 

International Paper Co.—Shareholders 
will vote on proposed increase in the 
authorized common stock to $50,000,000 
from $20,000,000; creation of an author- 
ized $50,000,000 new 7 per cent. preferred 
and an issue of $22,500,000 30-year 6 per 
cent. sinking fund mortgage gold bonds. 
No issue of stock is contemplated at 
present, except in part payment for 
Riordan and Gatineau properties to be 
acquired. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales for first 
two months of 1925, $5,646,609; same 
period, 1924, $4,496,892. 

Lehigh Valley R. R.—Earned $6.06 a 
share in 1924; 1923, $7.08. 

Loft, Inc-—Earned 56 cents a share in 
1924; 1923, 54 cents. 

Mack Trucks, Inc——Earned $17.95 a 
share on the common in 1924; 1923, 


$20.71. 


Middle States Oil Corp. — Stockhold- 
ers’ Protective Committee announced 
that the time within which stock might 
be deposited without payment of more 
than the present contribution of 5 cents 
per share had been extended to April 6. 

Middle West Utilities Co.—Earned 
$6.55 a share on the common in 1924; 
1923, $4.99. Electrical output for 1924 
increased 122,531,769 k.w.h., over 1923 to 
1,009,585,853 k.w.h., while customers 
served showed a gain of 80,846 to 543,401. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales in 
first two months of 1925, $25,387,191; 
same period 1924, $23,795,285. 

Nash Motors Co.—February was big- 
gest month in company’s history. A new 
car, the Ajax, will be built in the Racine, 
Wis., plant, purchased from the defunct 
Mitchell Motors Co. 
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National Lead Co —Earned $13.31 a 
share on the common in 1924; 1923, 
$17.38. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R.—Port of New York Authority has 
withdrawn its request to this road to 
open the Hell Gate bridge route to New 
York Central trafic bound for New 
England. 


Pan-American Petroleum & Transport 
Co.—President Doheney is carrying on 
negotiations for the sale of all the Mexi- 
can oil properties controlled by his com- 
panies by a group of prominent oil and 
banking interest, including the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana. This means 
segregation of the American properties. 


Pennsylvania R. R.—Stockholders on 
April 14 will be asked to quthorize an 
increase in indebtedness of $100,000,000. 
No immediate financing is in prospect, 
but the proposed action will place the 
company in position to meet necessary 
requirements as they arise. 


Pure Oil Co.—Acquired controlling in- 
terest in the Wofford Oil Co., Inc., of 


Georgia. 


Railway Steel-Spring Co.—Earned $6.65 
a share on the common in 1924; 1923, 
$17.75. 


Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Plants are 
operating at 75 per cent. of capacity. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales in first 
two months of 1925, $43,114,682; same 
period 1924, $37,180,472. 


Studebaker Corp.—Earned $7.03 a 
share on the common in 1924; 1923, $9.44. 
Export sales in November, December 
and January were 69.5 per cent. greater 
than during any similar period in cor- 
poration’s history. Earned $681 a share 
on the common (no par stock) in 1924, 
against $23.06 a share (110 par) in 1925. 


Texas Co.—Earned $4.02 a share in 
1924; 1923, $1.24. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co.— Earned 
$4.83 a share in 1924; 1923, $6.74. 

Tobacco Products Corp.—Earned $8.70 
a share on the common in 1924; 1923, 
$1.35. 

U. S. Rubber Co.—Earned $3.90 a 
share on the common in 1924; 1923, $2.31. 

United States Steel Corp.—Reportcd 
an increase fo 247,448 tons in unfilled 
orders in February. 

Wilson & Co.—Reorganization plan 
soon to be made public includes, accord- 
ing to Dow, Jones & Co., an assessment 
on both preferred and common stocks 
and the adjustment of $52,000,000 of 
debt, comprising about $26,000,000 bank 
obligations and some $24,000,000 of con- 
vertible notes and bonds. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for first 
two months of 1925, $29,048,956; same 
period 1924, $25,560,076. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
—Earned $1.28 a share on the common 
in 1924; 1923, $5.08. 
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subsidiary of Middle West Utilities Company 


Southwestern 


Oil Fields and 
New England Quarries 


IDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 
centers the combined strength of 23 oper- 
ating companies serving compact groups 

of cities and towns in 15 states. The stability of 
this enterprise is based on the growing demands 
of diversified industries in practically every form 
of industrial production. 


The Company’s 23 subsidiaries operate in 915 
communities, supplying one or more forms 
of service—electricity, gas, water, ice, transpor- 
tation. In addition, electric energy is wholesaled 
to 290 additional communities. Over 543,000 
customers are directly served. Plants and equip- 
ment required for this vast business represent 
an investment exceeding $220,000,000. 


“Middle West” securities are listed on the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange. We suggest that you ask 
your investment banker regarding our preferred 
and prior lien issues. 


















MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 








Power Plant on Arkansas River, near Tulsa, Okla. 
the Oklahoma Power Company, an operating 
pany of the American Public Service Company, 
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30,648 


new customers 
were added last 
year to the var- 
ious classes of 
service rendered 
by this Company. 
The total number 
of customers now 
being served is 


283,629. 


The Bonds, Preferred and 
Common Stocks of this Com- 
pany are listed on The Chicago 
Stock Exchange. 


PuBLic SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Serving 6,000 square miles—214 cities 
towns—with Gas or Electricity 


General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street 
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RADIO 


Stanton’s Wireless Bulletin 
Free on Request 


Frank T. STANTON & Co. 


World’s Largest Dealers in Radio Stocks 
48S Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 








Sell by Direct Mail 


samen tt Da te wi ean be sold by mail.’’ 
fl Sell small, isolated towns 
without salesmen. With one letter a merchant sold 
oar 00 in 10 Gus; a sear sold $33. 896.20 
0 days. Send 25c for a copy of POSTAGE 
Suaes and actual cop 
If you sell, you need Sone 
write result getting letters, fol 
ntsc ete” 12 Bumbers full of 
usa casha’ selling ideas. 
POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St., New York City 
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EGISTRATION in 48 States showed 

an increase in 1924 of 2,501,045 over 
1923. The total at the end of the year 
was 17,591,981. The percentage increase 
was 14.7 for personal cars and 32.9 for 
trucks. In Kansas the gain in trucks was 
54.4 per cent.; in North Dakota 42.4. 

Receipts from license fees amounted to 
$225,492,000 and, according to the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, $184,393,000 out of this 
total is applicable to highway work under 
the supervision of the State highway de- 
partments. 

The greatest percentage of increase in 
motor vehicle registration is recorded for 
the South Atlantic group of States, where 
it was 21.5, and the lowest for the West 
North Central States, previously well sup- 
plied, where it was 10 per cent. 

Since the great Safety Conference or- 
ganized by Secretary Hoover came to 
its close at Washington in December, 
the legislatures of 38 States, it is semi- 
officially announced, have introduced 
It is stated that the 
legislation introduced, if adopted, will in- 
crease to 23 the number of States that 
require all drivers of motor vehicles to 
be licensed, and it is added that “the 
national conference was unanimously of 
the opinion that no unlicensed person 
should be permitted to operate a motor 
vehicle.” 

With these meagre and indefinite re- 
sults the country is supposed to console 
itself for another year, accepting with 
patience the 22,000 fatal and 678,000 not- 
quite-fatal accidents which are sched- 
uled to take place in the traffic while 
they, the public, wait. As to the prob- 
able result of the waiting, it is interest- 
ing to note that Massachusetts records 
a considerable increase of accidents for 
1924, although the drivers are licensed. 


Are the Rails Guilty? 


Losing annually $536,656 on 186 miles 
of branch lines, the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road has submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, at hearings in Boston 
and Concord, N. H., a proposition for re- 
placing this branch line service with bus 
and truck service, and it wants committees 
to be formed in the affected communities 
to decide upon the time schedules and 
fares for the new transportation system, 
provided that operation costs are met. The 
railway company offers to help such com- 
mittees in every way with data of the 
traffic to be expected in each locality and 


to supply complete financial reports on the’ 


results of motor. vehicle operation after it 
is started on the desired scale, so that 
needed adjustments may be made from time 
to time. 

The question which must necessarily occur 
in connection with this proposition is: 
“Why would it not be intrinsically more 
economical to operate motor car units on 
the existing rails than on the highways?” 
If the answer is that service by buses and 
trucks may be secured under contract, 
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while rail cars with motor power would 
have to be paid for, the question moves into 
the realm of finance and becomes less inter- 
esting in other sections of this country 
where similar projects are under discussion. 

But if the preference for busses and 
trucks is based upon the greater flexibility 
of the service to be obtained from them— 
on their better fitness for picking up new 
business and for “store door delivery” of 
both freight and passengers—the whole 
country will want to know all about the 
plan, the facts behind it, and its eventual 
degree of success. 


About Buying Trucks 


Whatever make of truck you are think- 
ing of buying, the information contained in 
a certain 1925 electric ‘truck catalog will 
enable you to buy more intelligently. So 
says the author of the catalog, and he 
makes his claim interesting by discussing 
several important design features pro and 
con. 

Without going into these controversial 
details, on which there is always an argu- 
ment left for the opponent defeated in his 
absence, here are some of the author’s in- 
troductory remarks, which may be en- 
joyed by all. 

“You are about to buy trucks—to spend 
$1,000 or $5,000 or perhaps as much as 
$100,000 for vehicles. It is obvious that 
there is considerable difference in trucks— 
in first cost, in the way they are built and 
in operating costs. 

“How much do you know about trucks— 
about their construction and what it means 
to you? 

“You should know about the company 
behind them; how long it has been in 
business; what it has accomplished; what 
you can expect of that company ten years 
from now—for trucks should last more 
than ten years. 

“There are many conflicting claims. For 
instance, there are seven different drives 
offered by electric truck builders and about 
as many in the gas truck field. They can- 
not all be best. What are the facts about 
them? Where does the truth lie? 

“There are different ways of rating 
trucks. If you stood all of the so-called 
‘one-ton’ trucks in a single row you would 
never suspect they were all intended to 
carry the same load—there is that much 
difference. If you stood all of the ‘five- 
ton’ trucks in a row. you would think some 
of them were 3%4-ton trucks and that 
others were 7-ton trucks. 

“You may not .understand how truck 
makers arrive at their ratings, but you can 
understand how those ratings influence 
profits. 

“Compare trucks—not ratings. The rat- 
ing is merely what the manufacturer says 
about his truck. The weight and dimen- 
sions of the chassis parts, etc., represent 
what he has done to make it equal to the 
load.” ; 

Well, good buying is good guessing. 
And bulk capacity, which affects the looks, 
is not to be forgot—M. C. K. 
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LEANLINESS with clothes does not 

seem to be economical when chemical 
methods are employed. A_ preparation 
known as Sorensen’s Washing Compound, 
made by Thor Chemical Works, a Danish 
concern, was adopted as the official clothes 
cleanser for the Swedish army, and two 
Swedish manufacturers of cleansing ma- 
terials succeeded in having a series of 
public tests made for deciding which 
material was really the best. Six months 
of testing showed that the Danish com- 
pound cleansed 100 kilograms of clothing 
for kronor 2.60 (about 70 cents) as com- 
pared with kronor 3.18 and 3.20 for the 
two Swedish products, and also did the 
work a little faster. The Swedish State 
Testing Institute made tensile tests during 
the same period and found that all three 
products reduced the original strength of 
the fabrics, the averages being 51.25 per 
cent. for product “A,” 60.75 per cent. for 
product “B,” and 34.5 per cent. for the 
official preparation. 

No doubt makers of washing machines 
and the laundry trade could turn to good 
account a similar set of figures prepared 
for American conditions, perhaps by the 
Bureau of Standards. The Swedish tests 
were made at a hospital in Stockholm. 
There seems to be still much room for 
improvement in methods—by utilizing au- 
tomatic motion during night hours, for 
example, and harmless chemicals. 


Front Attack on Rust 


In advertisements by the Copper & Brass 
Research Association it is stated that 
“authoritative estimates place the annual 
loss due to corrosion-at equal to the total 
iron and steel production in 1921.” The 
moral is to use brass nuts. Hadley, an 
English authority on steel, particularly 
rustless steel, gives the loss due to rust 
as $900,000,000 per annum. At the same 
time, the means for preventing rust are 
gaining on the enemy. An alloy of 
chromium in steel is effective but entails 
too much expense for ordinary construc- 
tion purposes. The same is true of gal- 
vanizing and impregnating the surface of 
iron or steel with aluminum, chrome, 
Acheson graphite, or copper, as may be 
done by heat, somewhat as with carbon in 
casehardening. Paint remains the uni- 
versal remedy, and among the paints and 
kindred coatings those which are most ef- 
fective against rust are becoming better 
known, the right selection depending on 
the conditions to be met in each case, 
though, “Duco” and other pyroxilin prep- 
arations, as well as bakelite, should per- 
haps be counted among the modern means 
for_rust prevention. But always the cost 
and the circumstances alter cases. 

It used to be true that the most economi- 
cal way of guarding against fires and rust 
depended on the eternal vigilance of trusted 
employees. The wage scale and the 


paucity of workers satisfied with pottering 
jobs are factors now turning the world 


/NEW MACHINES 
and METHODS 






toward more scientific solutions of the rust 
problem—with final results in view which 
are confidently expected to be much more 
thorough and satisfactory than the old 
state of affairs. 


Too Many Bolts 


As to brass nuts, they might be more 
interesting if bolts and nuts, screws, nails, 
and rivets were not all on the proscription 
list, being regarded more and more as me- 
chanical elements to be eliminated as much 
as possible. They are crude expedients for 
joining parts and hard to reconcile with 
high accuracy and rapid assembling. Lazy 
or hurried designers dote on them, how- 
ever. On the more modern plan, parts in- 
tended to stay together are preferably 
locked by their shapes, while an occasional 
bolt: serves only to double-lock the com- 
bination. And even such bolts could usu- 
ally be avoided. The great progress in 
foundry practice and in forging, stamping, 
and pressing of metal parts is serving this 
development, but the pace is slow. A name 
seems to be needed for the movement 
against pins and threads in mechanical 
construction, so as to get it more fre- 
quently mentioned and better understood. 
It has all the automatic screw machines 
and drill presses to fight, but many other 
interests on its side. In airplanes it has 
made headway by sheer necessity. In 
stoves, long ago, for economy and looks, 
but without pretentions to accuracy. In 
die-castings the proscription of screw- 
threads and the disfavor of bolts are 
strongly in evidence. But the field is 
bigger. Those who have lately designed 
and built machinery or labor-saving equip- 
ment—or any other product—with an in- 
tentional minimum of bolts, nuts, and 
screws, could probabaly profit by mention- 
hg and illustrating their reasons in each 
case. 

Replacement of riveting by flame-weld- 
ing or electric welding in sheet metal work, 
shipbuilding, and, as now proposed, also 
for structural iron buildings, represents 
large actual applications of the labor-sav- 
ing idea in getting away from pinning 
parts together. These methods, however, 
stand aside in many ways from the me- 
chanical interlocking of parts and, being 
well advanced, will take care of them- 
selves. “Interlocked Construction,” on the 
other hand, looks like an issue to be 
watched for quite a few years and to be 
accepted on its merits, as it comes along— 
quite likely with assistance from the 
chemical and metallurgical industries in 
supplying interlocking substances and key 
pieces. 

For immediate purposes of cost-cutting 
some other issues are probably much more 
important. One that sounds theoretical but 
is probably the most practical of all re- 
lates to the proper pruning of one’s ideas 
on the subject. In most actual instances 
there is so much more that could be done 
than can be done.—M. C. K. 
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Success 
Is Not 


Spontaneous 


EXPERIENCE and ability gained 
through many years of accomplishment 
have developed the success of the 
American Bond & Mortgage Company. 
The age and strength of this national 
organization is the result of confidence 
placed in us by thousands of investors 
for the selection of safe first mortgage 
investments for their funds. 


For Over Twenty Years 


every dollar that has become due 
on first mortgage building bonds 
sold by this Company, has been 
paid to every investor. 


If you are seeking safe investments yielding 642% 


be sure to communicate with us. 
Write for Booklet F-185 


AMERICAN BOND & Mor1Gace Co. 


BSTABLISHED 1904 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE ener 
127.N. Dearborn St. 345 Madison Ave. 
Chicago New York 
Capital and Surplus over $5,500,000 
Cleveland Detroit Boston Philadelphia 
and over twenty other cities 


See How Soon 
A Fortune 


Make this Test 


No matter how small your income now 
is, if you know how, you may become 
financially independent in a very few 
years. 

Are you aware that a few cents each day, or 
a few dollars each week, can be invested so that 
it sg double itself in a surprisingly short time 
with absolute safety? 

In a remarkable’ book you are told exactly 
how to discover the for- 
tune that lies hidden in your 
salary. It tells you how 
much to set aside each month 
to accumulate $10,000, $25,000, 
or even $50,000, in a certain 
time. It outlines an unusual 
ae the scientific accumu- 

tion of money. It shows how 
you can create a good ae 
estate through investing 
Forman Bonds—all without 
risk or speculation of any sort. 
Send a posteard for your copy. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
105 W. Monroe St., Dept. A-54, Chicago 
40 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new 
manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. ScoTr 


Established in 
Bg mag ee 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Many Favorable Factors Combine to Make Florida 
Boom Greatest in History 


By R. D. 


HE Fountain of Youth has been dis- 

covered! It is Florida’s climate. The 
real estate developers have been quick 
to take advantage of the opportunity to 
peddle sunshine—and good, bad and in- 
different shore front building sites. As 
a result there is now a boom in Florida 
that is but little short of fantastic. The 
wealth of Croesus was nothing compared 
to the golden flood that has been poured 
and is pouring into the State at the present 
time. The legendary King Midas himself 
would be put to shame could he but come 
back and see the almost miraculous man- 
ner in which land values respond to the 
magic oratory of the real estate sales- 
men. 

The wealth and income of Florida at the 
present time is in her climate and it is 
being capitalized to the limit. Health 
seekers, pleasure seekers and the T. B. M. 
have all caught the fever, and with the first 
indication of cold weather this winter a 
general exodus to the South got under 
way. The excitement in the California 
or Cripple Creek gold rush could cer- 
tainly have been no greater, nor so general, 
as that which has prevailed in the State 
of Florida this winter. And no wonder— 
when one reads that a very prominent 
lawyer has just sold for upwards of $750,- 
000 a piece of property that only cost 
around $75,000 eight years ago, or that in 
Miami a tract costing $35,000 was sold for 
about $1,000,000 in only three years time, 
it is enough to make even the most con- 
servative of individuals grab his hat and 
start South on the first available train. 
Reads like the impossible but nevertheless 
it is true. 


Everybody's Doing It 


It is the continuous influx of new ma- 
terial that has enabled the boom to gain 
the momentum that it has. The depart- 
ment store clerk, the hotel bell boy, the 
soda clerk, the winter sojourner, the casual 
visitor, all try their hand at selling land 
and it seems that they all are in league to 
sell every person in Florida a lot. Land 
is purchased much as antiques are bought 
in certain sections of the country. One 
would not, for instance, think of visiting 
Chinatown without purchasing some little 
trinket or other memento to take home, 
so it is with real estate in Florida. Every 
human being with a few dollars must see 
how much profit can be made by dabbling 
in a bit of dirt and a bit of sunshine. 


The amendment to the State Constitution 
to the effect that there shall be no tax 
upon the inheritance or upon the income of 
residents or citizens of the State of Florida 
also tends to bring capital in. Once this 
money is within the boundaries of the 
State it does not seem reasonable to sup- 
pose that its owners will let it lie idle. 

The majority of the cities in Florida are 
all-the-year-round towns and it is antici- 
pated that many people who now consider 
SS eS eS ae 
the winter months will eventually decide 
to remain there all of the time. This 


Maxwell 


will have a stabilizing effect on values 


and building because of the demand 


created. This does not mean that there 
is not a demand now—there is—but it is 
a feverish one. 


Miami has practically doubled its popu- 
lation during the last year or so and 
building has not kept pace. As a result 
we see buildings rising, here, there and 
everywhere and in all stages of construc- 
tion. Some of them are occupied before 
they are anywhere near completion. 


One thing is sure—no other section of 
the country, with possibly one or two ex- 
ceptions, ever experienced such sensa- 
tional growth as has this—the southern- 
most State in the Union. 


Strides in Transportation 


Transportation is improving. The Sea- 
board Air Line is spending large sums to 
construct new and improved passenger 
stations. Railroad lines have been con- 
structed across the State. Streets are 
being paved and the motorist does not 
have to drive day in and day out through 
rivers of sand. I do not mean that driv- 
ing troubles have disappeared. On the 
contrary it is not an uncommon sight to 
see anywhere from ten to fifteen auto- 
mobiles stranded on a cross road after 
a heavy rain. However, great improve- 
ment is noticed over the condition prevail- 
ing some four or five years ago. Across 
Tampa Bay the Gandy Bridge has been 
constructed and thus two more towns are 
linked together. 


The Carl Fisher causeway has been the 
means of creating a new pleasure ground 
at Miami Beach. 


Labor conditions are satisfactory inso- 
far as the supply is concerned. There 
has been no trouble to speak of, and none 
is anticipated. The reason for this lies 
in the supply of colored labor available 
for building construction, agricultural re- 
quirements—not to mention the servant 
problem. Roadwork is carried on by con- 
vict labor, which cuts the cost of con- 
struction considerably. 


To sum up, Florida, despite its increase 
in population, its improved streets, its great 
citrus industry and its boundless enthusi- 
asm, is still a State of comparatively 
undeveloped resources. Only about 8 per 
cent. of the total acreage of around 35,- 
000,000 is cultivated and industrial activity 
is as yet but little known. Taxes have not 
increased as much as one would think, 
because the State tax on gasoline yields 
a large revenue, and such highways as the 
Conners collects a mileage toll. 


Truly Florida is well on the way to 
become the garden spot of the country. 
No expense is being spared by those who 
have the means and by those who have not, 
but who do have a respect for nature, 
climate and a little knowledge of gardening, 
to create beautiful surroundings. 

Yes, Florida seems to be having a 
boom. How long will it last? That is 
something that only the future will tell. 
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The Chain Store Industry—A booklet 
giving the origin, development, growth, 
of various units, future prospects, 
profits to stockholders and a comparison 
of nineteen preferred stocks is obtain- 
able upon request to Kelly, Drayton & 
Converse, members New York Stock 
Exchange, 40 Exchange Place, New 
York. 

Fifteen Years Ago Today in Wall 
Street—Bauer, Pond & Vivian, 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York, are making a 
comparison of modern security markets 
with those of fifteen years ago. They 
will be glad to furnish information upon 
request. 

Lisman’s Fimancial Pictorial—A pam- 
phlet of illustrations and vital informa- 
tion concerning industries whose securi- 
ties are available to the public. Obtain- 
able upon request to F. J. Lisman & Co., 
members New York Stock Exchange, 20 
Exchange Place, New York. 

Electrical Refrigeration—The very in- 
teresting and economic features of a 
growing industry are described in a 
pamphlet issued by Bonner, Brooks & 
Co., 1 Wall Street, New York. 


Before You Buy a Bond—A pamphlet 
showing a comparison of Moody Rat- 
ings, Dun’s and Bradstreet’s, and how 
securities may be rated according to the 
symbols of each rating agency, is avail- 
able upon request to M. W. Bradermann 
& Co., Inc., 60 Broadway, New York. 


The Restaurant Business--A booklet 
has just been prepared on the Childs 
Co.. who operate many restaurants 
throughout the country. Copy wil! be 
sent upon request to Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 120 Broadway, New York. 


1925 Public Utility Manual—Stone 
& Webster, Inc, 120 Broadway, New 
York, have issued their 1925 manual, 
giving complete information and statis- 
tics regarding the numerous service 
companies under their executive man- 
agement. 

Bankstocks Corporation—A _ corpora- 
tion combining a number of high grade 
bank securities forming an investment 
trust. Information éan be obtained 
upon request to Shields & Co., 27 Pine 
Street, New York. 

Joint Stock Land Bank Stocks—For 
information concerning these high yield- 
ing securities of banks that are under 
Government supervision, write to Nehc- 
miah Friedman & Co., Inc., 293 Broad- 
way, New York. 

The Housman Securities and Com- 
modities Review—A fortnightly pamphlet 
giving news of the stock market, cotton 
market and grain market. Mailed regu- 
larly upon request to A. A. Housman & 
Co. members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 11 Wall Street, New York. 

The Basic Principles of Investment 
Trust Management—This interesting 
rin yes describing the investment 
rust can be obtained upon request to 
John J. Roach & Co, 100 Récndiaey, 
New York. 


60 years without loss to any investor 


A stronger type 


of First Mortgage Bond 


developed and introduced by the South’s 
Oldest Mortgage Investment House 


6:% Guaranteed Bonds 


FOR over half a century it 
has been the constant en- 
deavor of the South’s Oldest 
Mortgage Investment House 
to place before investors the 
strongest First Mortgage 
Securities in existence. 
Through untiring study of 
investors’ needs and by virtue 
of intimate knowledge of Sou- 
thern real estate values and 
conditions, many exclusive 
protective features have been 
developed to safeguard Adair 
Protected Bonds. 


And now comes the crowning a- 
chievement, a new and stronger type 
of First Mortgage Bond than hasever 
before been obtainable—a bond 
backed by 60 years’ experience in 
making First Mortgage investments 
without loss to a single customer 


and GUARANTEED BY ONE OF 
THE STRONGEST SURETY 
COMPANIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


This final safeguard makes Adair 
Protected Bonds one of the safest in- 
vestments in existence, and, because 
of the yield, one of the most profit- 
able. 


So enormously popular has this 
new type of investment become that 
recent issues of Adair Protected 
Bonds have been greatly cversub- 
scribed. 

So many of our customers have 
requested that advance information 
on all future Adair Issues be sent 
them that weare compiling a preferred 
list to which will be sent information 
on forth-coming issues prior to pub- 
lic announcement. We will gladly 
place your name upon this preferred 
list if you are sincerely interested in 
securing an investment of greater se- 
curity and profit. Simply sign the 
coupon below and mail today. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 


Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
Packard Building, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
Adair Realty & Mortgage Co. 
Exclusive Distributors, 270 Madison. Ave. 


Kindly pace my name upon your preferred 
list to receive advance information on Adair 








FLORIDA 


An investment field—that should 
have the serious consideration of 
everyone interested in sound in- 
vestments. 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS 
119 W. Forsyth Se. Jecksonville, Fis. 

















‘Who Helps You Select 
Safe Investments ? 


This free book gives rules for 
selecting a oes ~ ad 
the many conten wide will 
help you to achieve invest- 
ment success. 


Caldwell & Co. 


RS ie 
653 Union St.” Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





“How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More,”’ by 
Herbert N. Casson, Will Help You Solve Your Problems 
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Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 


























Winter Garden District 
OF TEXAS 


where winterless homes are now being 
developed. Our fig orchard development 
at Crystal City deserves your serious 
consideration as an investment. Will you 
let us tell you how to plant your money 
where it grows—in fig orchards? How 
you benefit by the skill of experts in care 
of your orchards? How the Company 
clears the land, plants the trees of the 
finest improved variety of figs, cares for, 
cultivates, irrigates and even gathers and 
markets the crop for you? How the 
pany installs a canning and preserv- 
ing. plant po pin you may derive an 
additional profi How a small invest- 


ment—made ov the Company’s Easy 
Payment Plan—makes this opportunity 
available to all. Write today for free 
information. 


Winter Garden Orchard Co. 
46-F East Travis Street 
San Antonio, Texas 





























STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F. 442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Hanover 0970 
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Financial Notes 


Chatham & Phenix Merger 


Stockholders of the Chatham & Phenix 
National Bank have ratified the plans for 
merger with the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany. The stockholders of the latter rati- 
fied the plans on January 29. The capital 
of the combined banks will be $13,500,000, 
with surplus and undivided profits in ex- 
cess of $15,000,000. The resources will ap- 
proximate $280,000,000. The consolidated 
institution will be known as the Chatham 
& Phenix National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. Louis G. Kaufman will be president 
and General Samuel McRoberts, president 
of the former Metropolitan, will be chair- 
man of the board. 


General Motors Sales 


Sales of General Motors cars by dealers 
in February totaled 38,970, including 
trucks, compared with 50,007 in February, 
1924, and with 25,593 in January, 1925. 
Sales of cars and trucks to dealers by 
manufacturing divisions in February totaled 
49,269, compared with 78,668 in February, 
1924, and 30,642 in January of this year. 


Ford Loses Tractor Suit 


The New Jersey Errors Court has up- 
held a decision against the Ford Motor 
Company, and a sales agent of that com- 
pany, in which damages were sought by the 
user of a Ford tractor who was injured in 
the breaking of the wheel. 


Electric Trucks Exhibition 


Commercial electric vehicles in service 
in the metropolitan area of New York in- 
creased 21 per cent. last year, it was 
brought out at the fifth annual electric 
truck show being conducted by the New 
York Edison Company. Electric trucks are 
rapidly replacing horse-drawn vehicles, the 
present use of horses in the city district 
now being 30 per cent. less than in 1921. 
Exhibitors at the show include the Auto- 
car, Commercial, Electruck, Lansden, O. 


B. Electric, Steinmetz, Walker, and Ward 
companies. Besides the complete truck dis- 
plays, there are storage batteries and ac- 
cessories. 


Alpine Montan Bonds 


F, J. Lisman & Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, have recently 
headed a syndicate to market $5,000,000 
Alpine Montan Steel Corporation 7 per 
cent. first mortgage bonds, due March 1, 
1955. The company is one of the oldest 
and most famous European iron and steel 
corporations. It has eight blast furnaces 
and sixteen open hearth furnaces, but the 
most spectacular of its possessions is the 
famous iron ore mountain at Eisenerz, 
which contains some 215,000,000 tons of 
iron ore of workable quality. The principal 
producing plant lies about 80 miles south- 
west of Vienna. The company was organ- 
ized in 1881 and is now the principal 
Austrian iron and steel producer. The 
bonds are being sold at 91 to yield 7.80 
per cent. The value of the properties is 
equal to about 6% times the present issue 
of bonds. 

The bonds are a first and only mort- 
gage on the Donawitz plant, the Iron 
Mountain and other mines, and on all 
future improvements that may be made 
uponthem. The remaining property of the 
corporation can not be mortgaged unless 
a prior first mortgage is given the pres- 
ent bondholders. The bonds will be re- 
tired through a sinking fund which is 
operative every two months, calling for 
1 per cent. of the total annually at 100. 


The 60-day drawings is a market 
stabilizing factor of considerable 
moment. 


In the eight years immediately pre- 
ceding the war, average annual net 
earnings were equal to seven times the 
interest and sinking fund requirements 
on these bonds. Average annual divi- 
dends for the last 43 years were 8.80 
per cent. 
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loss or expense to the investor. 


Consult Us About 
Your Investments 














MIAMI 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 


AFEGUARDED by the best security on earth—First Mort- 
gage liens on active, centrally located residential and busi- 
ness properties in Miami, Florida. 


DAVENPORT & RICH MORTGAGE COMPANY unqualifiedly 
guarantees the interest payments on the due date, personal 
supervision, including insurance and payment of taxes, without 
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(y= of the reasons that the Public 
PUBLIC Utility Industry has advanced so 
, rapidly during the past few years is the 


UTILIT l 'yY unselfish action of organizations in sharing 
their successful experiences with one 

another. | 

od RIZE The establishing of proper relations between the | 


Utility and the community it serves, is now of 


NTE T paramount importance. During the past two 
years Fores has carried on contests in co-opera- 
tion with the N. E. L. A., members in which the 

public have been invited to participate. 


——— 


This year we propose to carry on a contest for the member companies themselves and 
award prizes for the best datz and exhibits submitted. All exhibits and papers must 
be in our offices, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, on or before May Ist, the day the 
contest closes. ForBes MaGAzINE proposes to make the award at the N. E. L. A. 
Convention in San Francisco, June 15th. Forses will bring the three prize winning 
exhibits to San Francisco and as many others of the next best as is practical. 


The award will be given for 


THE JUDGES The most constructive public relations campaign 
Bruce Barton carried on by a light and power company in a 


eaten, Sue a Cebera local territory during the past year. 
Tuomas F, Locan 


Thomas F. Logan, Inc. Data Submitted: 
_Puie THOMPSON 
Publicity Firs ye A Western A. Plan of campaign and how conducted. 
Lours WiLey B. Exhibits of all types of advertising and 
New York Times literature used. 
M. C. Ri : Rau 88 
Advertising Fortnightly c. Record of achievement as indicated by } 
Roy Dickrson customer ownership results, increased 
Printers’ Ink use of appliances, increased sales of 
B. C. Forses light and power. 


Editor, Forbes Magazine nee : . 
D. Data indicating growth of good will. 


CONTEST 


Opened MARCH 1ST THE JUDGES are recognized advertising men who have 

some knowledge of the problems of the light and 
Closes. May \sT power industry, but who are not doing local territory 
in New York work. 











ames THE CONTEST opened on March lst. There are to be 


three awards, the winner, in addition to receiving a 

Award June 15th certificate of award, will be presented with a hand- 

: some cup. Appropriately engraved certificates will be 

| N. E. L. A. Convention awarded as second and third prizes. Members of the | 
| San Francisco, Cal. National Electric Light Association are urged to enter | 


this contest. It offers an opportunity of independent 
appraisal of the best ideas and plans that have been 
worked out by the industry up to this time. 


FORBES MAGAZINE | 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





IF FURTHER INFORMATION IS REQUIRED WRITE FOR DETAI!LS. 
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THE UNITED LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANY 


(Successor to United Light & Railways 
Company) 


Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., 
hicago, Ill 


The Board of Directors of the United 
Light and Power Company has declared 
the following dividends on the stocks of 
the Company: 

A quarterly dividend of One Dollar 
and Sixty-three Cents ($1.63) per share 
on the Class “A” Preferred Stock, pay- 
able April 1, 1925, to stockholders of 
record March 16, 1925. 

A quarterly dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share on the Class “B” Pre- 
ferred Stock, payable April 1, 1925, to 
stockholders of record March 16, 1925. 

A dividend of Forty-five Cents (.45c) 
per share on the Class “A” and Class 
“B” Common Stocks, payable May 1, 
1925, to stockholders of record April 
15, 1925. 

A dividend of one fortieth (1/40) of 
one share in Class “A” Common Stock 
payable May 1, 1925, on each share of 
Class “A” and Class “B” Common Stock 
of record April 15, 1925. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

L. H. HEINKE, Treasurer. 


March 10, 1925. 





Remington-Noiseless 
Typewriter Corporation 


Preferred Dividend No. 1 


New York, March 10, 1925. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of 14% 
($1.75) per share on the Preferred Stock 
payable April 15, 1925, to stockholders of 
record, April 4, 1925. 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 





The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 
111 Broadway New York 


February 26, 1925. 


Board of Directors this day declared a quarterly 
aividend of 1%% on the Preferred stock of the Corpora- 
tion, payable April 1, 1925, to stockholders of record on 
March 16, 1925. : 

U presentation and surrender of their respective 
gue first preferred stock of the former The United 
Gas and Electric Corporation and/or scrip certificates of 
the Corporation issued for fractional shares of preferred 
stock, after the close of business on March 16, 1935, 
there shall be paid said quarterly dividend to the holders 
of such shares of first preferred stock and said scrip 
certificates, upon the full shares of preferred stock 
issuable to them on such surrender and exchange, together 
with dividends thereon at the rate of 5% per annum for 
the period from July 20, 1923, to January 1, 1925. 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 
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The Western Union Telegraph Company 
New York, March 10, 1925. 
DIVIDEND NO. 224 

A Teaeciy dividend of ONE AND THREE- 
QUARTERS PER CENT. has been declared 
u the Capital Stock of this Company, pay- 
able on April 15, 1925, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on March 25, 1925. 

For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of 
Stockholders, to be held on Wednesday, the 8th 
day of April next, the stock transfer books will 
be closed at the close of business on the 25th 
day of March, instant, and be reopened on the 
morning of the 9th day of April next. 


G. EF. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 








International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 
} New York, March 11, 1925. 
The directors of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent. (1/4%) om the capital stock of the 
company, payable April 15, 1925, to scockholders 
ot record March 27, 1925. 
H. B. ORDE, Treasurer. 
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QUST acter. 

a WASHINGTON'S 
Z| Now and) |} “ysntsesey’ 


ae Phen i APPOINTED 


“Forbes” pays $5 tor the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 











His Language 

In a little town in Tennessee, Brother 
Mac is trustee of the school, director of 
the local bank, and a pillar in the church. 
He is especially noted for his avaricious 
tendencies. 

On the night when the congregation 
were to hear the annual report of the 
officers of the church, Brother Mac had 
dropped off to sleep during the sermon. 
His wife noticed him asleep while the 


ITTIMITMIITIITITITIMITITTINT TT 





secretary and treasurer was reading his 
report. She touched him just as the 
officer was saying, “Leaving a cash bal- 
ance in the treasury of $126.30.” 

Upon hearing this, Brother Mac arose 
and said, “Mr. Chairman, I make a mo- 
tion we declare a dividend of six per 
cent."—$5 prize to B. W. Chapman, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

- * * * 


Interested 


A utility company whose stock had 
been sold to the public for a number. of 
years recently inaugurated a_ personnel 
service feature in their Public Relations WATKINS GLEN 
Department. The personnel worker, ON SENECA L : 
calling on a customer, casually asked, I'm. E. Leffingwell, President 
“Has our local superintendent, Mr. 
Smithers, ever sold you any of our com- ee a. 
pany’s stock?” The reply was, “Oh, yes, comm i ae 
indade, Mum, I bought two bulbs of Mini. oh oe. 22 
him.”—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to J. aot atte gag 


° . f uneral springs—} 
E. Tulpin, Gilman, II. 1 ; ens : 


ob ler-) ane bba zen alot! 


A Health Resort and Hotel with 


t 





Those wishing contributions returned Golf and other outdoor spor! 


tf found unsuitable will please enclose Nitta e-tacte lll oXere) 4 (cracio) ob acoptlata 


stamped, addressed envelope. 
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SEAMEN'S BANK FOR SAVINGS 


76 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 


The Trustees have declared a 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND AT THE RATE OF 4% 
per annum on accounts of $5. to $5,000. payable on or after April 15th, 1925 
DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE THE 
THIRD BUSINESS DAY 
OF EACH MONTH 


WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM THE FIRST OF THE MONTH 
INTEREST COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS INVITED 
BANKING BY MAIL 


HERBERT K. TWITCHELL, President 
WILLISTON H. BENEDICT, Secretary RALPH H. STEVER, Comptroller 
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Designated Depositary of 
THE UNITED STATES 
















































Announcement 


To Our Customers and the Public: 


We are afforded great pleasure in announcing 
the consolidation and merger of the Metro- 
politan National Bank & Trust Company 
of the City of New York (formerly the Metro- 
politan Trust Company of the City of New 
York) with and into The Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank of the City of New York under 


the name of 


Chatham Phenix 
National Bank and Trust Company 


The main office’ will continie at 149 Broadway, corner of 
Liberty Street, with branches from the Battery to the. Bronx. 
This Institution, for mere than one hundred years, has 
held an important position in the business activities of New 
York City and this.section. aor prune nangrn, jaan 
sound business, it has understood the problems sup- 
plied the needs of commercial enterprises and industrial 
development. Through-its branch banks throughout the 
City, it furnishes ‘a community~ banking service compre- 








hensive in detail and complete in efficiency. 
€ e 
President 
March 16th, 1923 
Directors 
Philip D. Armour Edward F. Hutton 
Vice-President, Armour & Co. Caras, Postum Cereal 
a Deoteee, William B. Joyce 
Beckman, , Clark & A 
= Griscom, San Se Surety 
Van Lose Block Louis G. Kaufman 
President, Fidelity Trust Co. President 
er Samuel McRoberts 
Sarauel S. Childs Chairman of the Board 
President, Childs Compony Ogden Mills ag 
Harden L. Crawford Director, New ‘entral 
“O} Hl. L. Crawford & Ce. H R. + Company 
Eugene E. duPont Of Charles Pratt & Company 


£.1. duPont de Nemows & Co. Arthur A. Houghton 





Ellis P. Earle Director, Corning Glass 
Presidems, Nipissing Mines Co. Werks 
aley Piske : Of Ris .. 
President, Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 





Norborne P. Gatling 
Vice-President ae ey 
John M. Hansen Insurance Compeny 
Chairman of the Board, William H. wn 
Standard Steel Car Co. Vice-Presi 
M. Hard J. Frederick Talcott 
Vice-Chairman of the Board President, James Talcott, Inc 
$ . Thorne, Neale & Ci 
rs y 0. 
Vice-President Frederich DU 
Frank J Heaney President, Erie Railroad Co 
President, Everett, Heaney & Clarence W. Watson 
Company 7 Consolidation 
Richard H. Higgins 3 Coal Company 
1st Vice-President Hicks A. W. 
H. Sewuart Hotchkiss President, Weatherbee & Co. 
Vice-President, U. S. Rubbet Charles W. Weston 
Compeny Vice-President 














Charter Member of the New York Clearing House 
Member of the Federal Reserve Bank 








MAIN OFFICE: 
149 BROADWA 


COR. LIBERTY STREET 
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Cars on Credit 
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NUMBER OF CARS @ TRUCKS BOUGHT | 
ON CREDIT THROUGH ; S 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


1919 to 1925. a 


RETAIL -— 652 , 831 


WHOLESALE ~ 404,977 


TOTAL I, 147,808 - 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK +- CADILLAC - CHEVROLET - OAKLAND - OLDSMOBILE - GMC TRUCKS 
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A Way 


to Win 


Financial Independence 


Anyone Can Increase His Income 
Through the Brookmire Investment Method 


HE “insiders” are not the only ones now 

who make money in Wall Street. Through 
a carefully developed plan which is available to 
everyone, you, too, can profit by the big move- 
ments, where stocks rise and fall 10, 20, 30 
points. These market movements are as sure as 
the tides, and can be depended on to roll up 
profits for you if you have proper advice in 
advance. 


Ride with the Tides 

Twenty years ago, a group of keen, analytical 
business men first noticed how the stock market 
rose and fell in waves—or tides. For months, 
unseen forces piled up this tide and prices rose 
higher and higher. Then, the ebb set in, prices 
crumbled and broke away. If only some way 
could be found to chart these movements—in 
advance. After months of study it was found 
that six basic factors controlled these move- 
ments. More months of study disclosed the 
delicate balance between these six factors that 
indicated accurately whether stocks would rise 


Equitable Trust Co., the First National Bank of 
Philadelphia, the Guaranty Trust Co., Bonbright 
& Co., Spencer, Trask & Co., and scores of others 
take it year after year. A dozen leading uni- 
versities have realized its value in economic in- 
struction. What finer testimonials could there 
be of accuracy and dependability than the en- 
dorsements of such institutions? 


You Get Definite Advice 
and Suggestions 


The function of this service is to enable men 
and women who cannot devote their entire time 
to it to make money in stocks. It tells briefly 
just what to do and why. It is clear, concise and 
reliable. It is not a “get rich quick scheme,” 
and it is based on facts—not on tips, gossip, 
rumors. 

From the great mass of facts-on world busi- 
ness conditions, Brookmire Economists sift out 
the data pertinent to stock trends. Each 
item is valued properly. Conclusions are drawn 




















or fall. Thus came into and definite recommenda- 
being the Brookmire In- tions made. You are ad- 
vestment formula. Tested — a vised what to buy and what 
and tried in every con- June Feb. 14 Pretts Pret | to sell; and more impor- 
ceivable way, it proved | Amman (etomstin m2 92% 149% 46% 644 | tant, when to buy and when 
accurate. Then only was Amerie Westen ae 2H —tiy 67 to sell. 
the service established, Baldwin Locomotive. 107% 129% 22% 20.5 
available to private individ- Eleetrie Storage Battery... 55% ns 8 1925 a Year of Oppor- 
uals and investors as well | General Motors a1 Ot ase 48k eiiieisctinn iain 
as the big financial institu- | {iitnatint! Shee =. 98" 43% 1325 uty 
tions. It has operated Kennecott Copper 3736 2419 du Gi BEDE S 1925 gives promise of being 
effectively ever since. Mon ene 22%O as” 1220 | the most remarkable stock 
oe pee res 4 HA 24.9 marteet year | in history. Stocks 
Wha her. s. Pullman ........¢. 1 are higher than they have ever 
t Others Think aoe been before. Are they still 
Thousands—in every sec- »4 bts tending upward? Mga maggie 
tion of the country—have 33 ndie4 a an | oe Se oe te ae 
. untry z sen oa 72% 10% 17.0 money this year. And—as in 
used this service to build ua ........... ao 45% 12% 37.7 a seems li gpg to 
independent incomes and “United Frait 186% 215 28% «15.0 rookmire’s can build up a 
a sa] U. $. Steel... 94% 125 30% 319 | substantial capital. If you 
gain financial independence. F. W. Woolworth... 85% 115% 29% 34.6 soa taineien te Sinden 
Great industrial firms and Average 27  stocks........ 81% 104% 22% 33.0 cous Ge Gheulk aencteet Pel 
international bankers sub- can make money for Pd 











scribe to it. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the Ford Motor 
Co., General Motors Corp., 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co., the 
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chase. By followin 
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Here is a pteed us > of a Brookmire 
recommended the above list of stocks for pur- 

this advice and subsequent 
rookmire subscribers operat- 


conservative 
a’ profit of nearly 100% in less t. 
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you, if you want to 
acquire an outside 
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BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE Menne: 


15 West 45th Street 
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This new high speed Pierce-Arrow chassis, 
equipped with a six-cylinder dual-valve 100 
horsepower engine, has revolutionized dis- 
tributing methods in many lines of industry. 

The case of The Pure Oil Co., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is typical. In the distribution of 
gasoline it does not pay ordinarily to operate 
beyond a radius of 15 to 20 miles. Beyond 
that, bulk depots must be established. 

. The ordinary type of truck can transport 
only oneload per day, but atruckshouldmake 
at least two loads per day to earn a profit. 
With this new high speed Pierce-Arrow 
equipment, the company has been able to 
double its profitable operating radius and 
thus eliminate the investment of thousands 
of dollars necessitated by bulk depots. 
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Dual-Valve 
St 


25 miles per hour average road speed 
with this new type of equipment 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


jaxdey LEUCKS 






On the trip from Columbus to Cincinnati, 
a distance of 115 miles, the high speed 
Pierce-Arrow carries 1000 gallons of gaso- 
line and covers the distance in 41/4 hours— 
an average of over 27 miles per hour! 


Wouldn’t this type of equipment be 
mighty profitable in your line of business? 
Consult the nearest Pierce-Arrow distribu- 
tor or write to us for details. 


Standard 4 4 600 


Chassis 


for 196-inch wheelbase, $4750 for 220-inch wheelbase, at Buffalo; 
including starter, battery, generator, solid tires and electric lights. 
Pneumatic tires and disc wheels optional at extra cost. 


Terms if desired 
Prices in Canada upon application 


When in Buffalo, visit the Pierce-Arrow fac- 
tory. Capable guides will show you how 
Pierce-Arrow trucks and coaches are built 
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